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“SIR JOHN.” 


By Joun Kent. 


) 


= ELL, I really am disappointed, Captain Holles,” said Mrs 

Bonnor, coming in with a crisp rustle of muslin and taking 
her place at the little breakfast table that gleamed softly in the half-light 
of a great Indian room just shut up for the heat of the day. “I had 
a burning curiosity to see that horse. For the last two nights Harry 
has done nothing but babble in his sleep about the Khooshbund 
Derby and a cheque for Abdool Rizak. So you didn’t like him 
after all?” 

It was a party of three. Harry Bonnor, Esq., C.S., Acting 
Municipal Commissioner of Malsein, his wife, and their guest, a 
young man of the sort ladies love to look upon, judging from the 
persistency of the type in the illustrations to stories in their picture 
papers. 

“Liked him better than any horse I ever saw in my life, Mrs. 
Bonnor,” he said, unfolding his napkin and squaring himself to his 
plate. 

Mrs. Bonnor waited. 

“Well?” she said at last. 

Large-eyed, sallow little women are mostly constitutionally in- 
capable of understanding a man’s reluctance to plutige into narrative. 
It is so easy. Bonnor came to the rescue with the air of dominant 
donhomie that was his silver spoon as an official. Not a man in the 
Presidency could deal with cantankerous natives like Bonnor. LBurly 


and grizzled, ruddy and tanned and jolly, he was the very incarnation 
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of benevolent despotism. Pity he couldn’t leave his manner in his 
office ! 

“ 771 tell you how it was, my dear,” he said with a genial bellow. 
* A tailor got hold of him and told him that a chestnut was. the only 
horse he could ride with a moustache like that. You never said 
anything about ‘Aa, Holles, when you wrote to me to look you out 
a nag.” ' 

“Tailor, is he, that chap?” said Holles, with meditative surprise. 

“ Double-barrelled. Lends money. I hope it isn’t in that branch 
of the business you-——” 

“ How absurd, Harry!” said Mrs. Bonnor. “ And poor Captain 
Holles came straight up here with you from the steamer last night.” 

“ Ay. But Mr. Sixty-per-Cent. was on board. Come on, Holles, 
make a clean breast of it.” 

“Oh, I'll tell you if you like,” said Holles, unperturbed. “I'd 
rather have waited for you to go to your office and then told Mrs, 
Bonnor. You'll make an awful noise. All the same, I shan’t be 
sorry to have your opinion on my sanity. I’ve got my doubts 
about it.” 

“They say no one is ever quite sane after twenty years out here,” 
said Mrs. Bonnor. “All Harry’s subordinates are of that opinion, I 
know. And it is quite true that he is beginning to differ from me 
about all sorts of things in a very suspicious way. But you haven't 
been on shore as many hours. Now, do begin and tell me all about 
it.” 

“JT shall have to begin with the tailor,” said Holles, after con- 
sideration. 

He attended to his plate without hurry, and then went on : 

“ Your husband is quite right, Mrs. Bonnor. He was on board. 
Second class from Aden.” 

“And he found out all about you, and wanted to lend you 
money ?” 

**Can’t tell you, Mrs. Bonnor. He didn’t say. Anyhow, three 
days ago it was—Thursday, Friday——- What day of the week is it, 
Bonnor?” 

“Oh, what cam it matter, Captain Holles? One day last 


week——’ 

“One day last week,” Holles repeated with protesting docility, 
**a sailor on the main-yard let a paint-pot drop. 1 was going forward 
to smoke a pipe, Mrs. Bonnor, and just happened to see it in time 
to give this fellow a shove ; else, you see, it would have come slap 
on his head. Near thing, rather, It just scraped my back.” 
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“ Oh, tha? is why one of Captain Holles’s coats has 4 great splash 
of yellow paint all down the back,” said Mrs. Bonnor. “ The washer- 
man showed it to me. But how brave of you, Captain Holles !” 

“No time to do nothing, you see, Mrs. Bonnor,” said Holles, 
apologetically. ‘Very civil the fellow was. Spoke English too. 
Like a.telegram, rather, all the little words left out. Saves a lot of 
trouble, that.” He thought fora moment. “ And time.” 

“Oh, there is A/enty of time, Captain Holles,” said Mrs. Bonnor, 
sweetly. ‘“ Besides, one can save such an immensity by keeping to 
the point.” 

Bonnor guffawed. 

“Don’t you mind her, Holles. It’s her little way. Sail on.” 

“That’s how I came to know him,” Holles went on, undeflected. 
“So, just as you were going—saying good-bye, you were, to that old 
Arab swell with the green turban, under the gateway—up he comes. 
I’ve a notion he’d been hanging round waiting for a chance. I was 
just casting my eye over the horse again, you see. And he 
says——” 

Holles paused with “ unpremeditated art,” and delicately adjusted 
some green chutney to a mouthful he was preparing. 

“Well, Captain Holles! ‘And he says——’” said Mrs. 
Bonnor. 

“Oh! ah!” said Holles, opening his blue eyes in unaffected sur- 
prise. ‘ Didn’t know you were in a Aurry, Mrs. Bonnor. Thought 
you said there was lots of time. So he says, ‘ Master save life. I give 
master straight tip. No buy. No good that horse.’ ‘Good enough 
for me, I dare say,’ I said. I didn’t take much notice. Thought it 
might be the custom of the country. Well, I can’t understand it, 
Mrs. Bonnor, but the fellow put himself in my way as I was 
crossing over to tell Mr. What’s-his-name I’d take the horse, and 
looked me straight in the face. ‘Master no buy,’ he said again. 
Just those words. Well, I didn’t.” 

“ Just for that?” 

“Sounds idiotic, doesn’t it, Mrs. Bonnor? While he was speaking 
I got all at once an odd sort of—— Well,I felt ever so queer, you 
know. It was gone in amoment. But the horse was gone too.” 

“ Who got him ?” asked Bonnor. 

“T won’t have you interrupt, Harry,” said Mrs. Bonnor. “I 
want Captain Holles to tell me all about it. What did you feel like, 
Captain Holles? Did the man mesmertse you?” 

“ Mesmerise me !” said Holles, laughing. “No. It had nothing 
to do with him. It was like-——” 
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He stopped, trying to reconstruct from the impression left upofi 
the sensorium the vanished idea that had produced it. 

“ Well—I fancy it was a smell.” 

“ A smell !” 

“ Oh, a bad smell, Mrs. Bonnor, awfully bad. It seems to me 
that I had a notion that it wasn’t acommon bad smell. Asif it came 
from some fiendish sort of vivisecting business. And when I said, 
‘Nice horse, Mr. Ab—Absalom ?—’” 

* Abdool.” 

“¢__ Mr. Abdool, but doesn’t exactly suit me,’ I got out of it, 
you see. Seemed as if I knew that was the way out of it.” 

“Out of the smell ?” asked Mrs. Bonnor, rather bewildered. 

Holles passed his hand over his forehead. 

“T suppose so. Seemed all right, Mrs. Bonnor, just the moment 
I was telling you. But the two things don’t seem to have anything 
to do with one another.” 

Bonnor had been looking at his guest with quiet scrutiny. He 
went on with his breakfast as if satisfied. 

“Well, what is it, Harry ?” asked Mrs. Bonnor. 

“Nothing, as it happens. It is three hours ago, and he is all 
right. But an unaccountable smell like that, which nobody else per- 
ceives, sometimes comes just before the most fulminating form of 
cholera. I have no doubt, Holles, that you happened to be standing 
over a jet of sewer gas. No one knows where all the old drains run. 
Asphyxia wasn’t far off, I take it. You shook it off by the effort of 
speaking and moving. Of course there was no connection between 
what you were feeling and what you said, except that a man in 
sudden physical distress nine times out of ten will do what he’s told. 
The man’s speaking to you at that moment was a coincidence—— 
Well, and who did get the horse ? ” 

*T’ll tell you. You nodded to an Englishman who came in just 
as we had him out. Nice-looking fellow.” 

“Wybrow, you mean. Native cavalry.” 

“He made a sign to Mr. Abdool that he’d buy, the moment the 
words were out of my mouth. And quite right too. But as I 
came out, after looking at another nag or two I thought might do me, 
there he was in deep collogue with my friend of the paint-pot. Well, 
I don’t know, I thought it looked like a plant.” 

“That is the Captain Wybrow who races so much,” said Mrs. 





3onnor, eagerly ; ‘isn’t it, Harry ?” 
“ That is the man.” 
“ Qh, then there is zo doubt. Poor Captain Holles! You see, they 
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came to know somehow that Harry had got you the refusal for this one 
morning. So then they laid a plan. Oh, what a shame! That 
horrible racing makes people capable of anything.” 

The cool radiance of Mrs. Bonnor’s breakfast-table was heightened 
by a little centrepiece in frosted silver. It was vase-shaped, and 
looked suspiciously like a bit of racing plate. Holles indicated it 
composedly. 

“Oh, that was under a former dispensation. I keep it under his 
eyes to remind him of all he owes me,” said Mrs. Bonnor, laughing 
unabashed. 

“T don’t know if you’ve yet had occasion to observe, Holles,” 
said Bonnor, with the ostentatious contempt for female intelligence 
with which men console their servitude, “that there is a wide zone 
of contingency absolutely non-existent to the mind of a woman. They 
recognise the obvious, and they are quite’ alive to what balances on 
the brink of the impossible. But ordinary probabilities are beneath 
their notice. Fancy a jury of women!” 

The two men laughed. Mrs. Bonnor smiled. 

* Now, you'll think it odd, I dare say,” he went on, leaving off what 
his wife called “ blowing,” and falling into the key of temperate dis- 
cussion, “ but 7 believe you were wise. We'll put the sewer gas out 
of the question for the moment, and say merely that you took this 
fellow’s advice. Ofcourse, fifteen hundred rupees isn’t a very serious 
sum to you, and the horse is worth three times the money, supposing 
him to be all right. We haven’t had one of that class in India for 
the last ten years. They only get into the market by some extraor- 
dinary fluke. But, as I told you, I knew there was something queer 
about the business. Old Abdool put it on the owner’s being under 
a necessity of getting off with his coin by a boat that leaves 
to-day——” 

“T’ve a sort of notion,” said Holles, “ from a word I caught, that 
something under a blanket on the platform under the gateway repre- 
sented the owner. After you went, it put out a head. I don’t fancy 
he'll handle that money.” 

“Why not?” asked Mrs, Bennor. 

“Well, he didn’t look healthy, somehow. His face was the 
colour of putty, and his eyes I don’t know anything about fever 
in these parts, Bonnor, but I should say that fellow was dead by 
now.” 

“Tllness may have been the reason of his wanting to be off. But 
I rather suspect something else, and your friend—Ghulam Mohamed, 
his name is—may have come to know of it. I have had a good dea} 
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to do with Mussulmans in my time, and I fancy I have a fair idea of 
their limitations for good or bad. They are savage devils when their 
blood is up, no doubt. But I don’t believe the biggest scoundrel 
among them all would be capable of swindling you on the strength 
of your having saved his life. Depravation like that comes with 
higher civilisation. No. Some natives believe that there are com- 
Dinations of marks in a horse which carry fatal ill-luck. I doubt Mr. 
Ghulam’s being quite unsophisticated enough for that. . But he may 
possibly have learnt that there was melanosis in the breed or a 
tendency to barsati.”! 

“Pretty easy to say so,” said Holles. 

“* But what could he have wanted with Captain Wybrow i ?” said 
Mrs. Bonnor. “It seems to me as clear as e 

*‘ As one side of anything commonly does, my dear. But the 
thing is simple. Wybrow and that partner of his, Major Sykes, have 
about fourteen hundred rupees a month between the pair of them. 
They keep half a dozen horses for racing, besides chargers and hacks 
and polo-ponies. They may make it pay—I don’t say they don’t. 
But don’t fancy they can haul out fifteen hundred rupees in hard 
cash just for the trouble of putting their hands in their pockets. 
Wybrow was negotiating a loan.” 

“Well,” said Holles, ‘I shall follow the fortunes of that nag with 
a lot of interest. According to you, something bad ought to happen 
to him within—— How long shall we give him, Mrs. Bonnor?” 

“‘ Wait till the rains are gone, at any rate,” said Bonnor. 

*He.is young, Mrs. Bonnor,” said Holles, laughing, “and his 
views of human nature are cheerful. Anyway, I am not likely to for- 
get that grey horse in a hurry. I never saw a good Arab before, and 
I’m no judge of their racing points. But, to look at, he was a pearl. 
If you had seen him, Mrs. Bonnor, your husband would have had to 
buy him for you, young ravens at home or no. Such a horse for a 
Jady J never saw.” 

“Whom did you see up on hira, Captain Holles?” asked Mrs, 
Bonnor, innocently. 

“ Some black fellow or other, Mrs. Bonnor.” 

“No, no. I don’t mean that. No man ever yet said, ‘ What a 
horse for a lady !’ in the abstract. They always conjure up a Miss 
Jones smiling down upon them. Isn’t that true? Come.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Bonnor!” said Holles, with slow expostulation. “And 


1 In “barsati ” (rain sickness) a horse becomes a mass of ulcers. Noone can 
say beforehand what Arab may or may not be affected in this way by the climate 
of India, 
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I hardly know a creature in the country yet! You don’t suppose my 
imagination is strong enough on the wing to go back all the way 
home and import a young woman !” 

“Ah! it was somebody on board,” said Mrs. Bonnor, with rapid 
inference. ‘There was Mrs. Hankey and Lady Strachan, with a 
daughter they say is pretty, and that charming little Mrs. Calder, 
Did you make acquaintance with any of them?” 

“Oh yes, Mrs. Bonnor. Awfully nice little woman, Mrs. Calder.” 

** Anyone else?” 

Holles apparently consulted his memory with conscientious 
exactitude. 

“ Nobody in particular, I think. Of course I knew half the ship 
just to say good-morning to.” 

“Not Miss Cave?” 

“Fancy my forgetting! Why, you know her too, Mrs. Bonnor, 
don’t you?” 

“‘T know her very well,” said Mrs. Bonnor, drily. “Her father 
will be our Commissioner when we get the Jehanpoor collectorate, 
and then I hope she will be a great deal with us. She has lost her 
mother, you know. And she is coming to our camp at Christmas. 
That is an old promise. So, as you are coming too, I am glad you 
made friends.” 

“Oh, we didn’t make friends exactly,” said Holles, with 


unnecessary scrupulosity. “ Only, as she said she knew 
’ 





and 


you——’ 

“T want to show you the Jul, Holles,” said Bonnor, who had 
been inspecting the contents of a cheroot-case while his guest was 
being heckled. “ Best snipe- and duck-shooting on this side. If 
we 2 





“Tf you go on talking like this, Harry,” said Mrs. Bonnor with 
decision, “ ove thing is obvious even to my limited perception. You 
will be half an hour late at your office. Of course, when he is late 
like this, Captain Holles, he ought to work harder and be ready for 
me when I call for him in the evening. Well, he doesn’t. This half- 
hour will have to come out of my drive. Do please be off, both of 
you.” 


II. 


Holles managed to run up more than once in the course of the 
next few months and pay the Bonnors a visit in their new quarters 
at Jehanpoor. It was a journey of five hundred miles, and he could 
only get away for a week ata time. But he liked the Bonnors, and 
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besides, as he only intended to stay in India for a year or so, he told 
himself that it was a sort of duty to get about. Most people under 
such circumstances go and see the Taj. It is a matter of taste. 

On his way up for Christmas he had to stop for two or three days 
in Malsein. Standing at the door of a gunmaker’s shop in final ex- 
hortation to promptitude in the despatch of cartridges to Bonnor’s 
camp, his eye fell upon the name on a sign on the other side of the 
street-—‘“ Ghulam Mohamed, Tailor.” 

A letter in his breast-pocket gave a malicious rustle. He winced. 

“But if I do manage” (so Mrs. Bonnor wrote) “ to get Some- 
body an opportunity, I trust no one, tailor or otherwise, will disturb 
Somebody’s resolution with ‘ Master no speak.’ ‘Shillyshally is for 
us that be women. ’Tis despisable in a man.’ So says Charles 
Reade.” 

He stood still, then walked across the street with sudden reso- 
lution. 

“ Now Wybrow is dead, poor devil, this chap has no reason for 
holding his tongue. Ill goin and order something—a shikar jacket, 
Then we'll see.” 

The proprietor of the shop salaamed as to a chance customer, 
It was the same man. . But Holles preferred that recognition should 
come from the other side. 

“I want ashikar coat. Cotton cloth, dyed brown. That in your 
line?” 

“T show master.” 

Holles felt the sudden revival of forgotten surprise at the dead 
blackness of the eyes, in which eyeball and pupil were hardly dis- 
tinguishable. The voice too, low and vibrating, came back to him 
with a curious sense of old familiarity. 

“This Major Graham’s dye,” the man said, producing a roll of 
coarse cloth. ‘He keep secret from all till go home, then give 
Ghulam. This cloth wove by weaver of Puttun. One thousand 
year they weave cloth, since Mahmood Ghuznavi break their sword. 
Master wear ten years, then give shikari. I take measure of master.” 

Holles took off his coat. 

“Captain Holles, 12th Dragoons” (to someone squatted with 
book and pencil in the background of the shop). “ Where I send for 
master ?” 

“You remember my name, do you?” 

“‘T say master’s name in prayer many time since he give me push,” 
said Ghulam Mohamed, showing his white teeth. “Such thing not 
happen every day, then how I forget ?” : 
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There was something cordial about the man. Besides, it seemed 
grotesquely childish to be angry with him. With his brocade skull- 
cap, loose silk trousers, and varnished shoes, he reminded Holles of 
a smart masculine doll. His black beard and the shiny alpaca 
coat, which he filled without a wrinkle, added to the smug brilliancy 
of his plump person, Serious indignation was impossible. 

“Well, I haven’t forgotten your advice about Sir John. What 
is the last thing he won? The Khooshbund Welter?” 

“Ah, he win much,” said Ghulam, calling his measurements as 
he took them. ‘Good horse. But no good for master.” 

“Tl be hanged if I know why. If he’d win for another man 
he’d win for me, I take it.” 

“* Master great money-man, no want money.” There was some- 
thing pleasantly cajoling in the voice. Then, changing the con- 
versation, “ Captain Wybrow die cholera.” 

“That stable did uncommonly well with Sir John. You're 
pretty much in the secret, I take it, Mr. Ghulam.” 

* No good now, that stable, since Captain Wybrow die. Smash 
up. Sir John sold up-country. Major Sykes come bad grief. Few 
days court of inquiry. By-and-by court-martial. Then he go 
Khooshbund Jail.” : 

“ And pray how do you come to know all this, Mr. Ghulam?” 

“Many things come Ghulam. Same way fleas come dog.” 

“Well, I wish you’d tell me honestly why you prevented my 
buying that horse,” said Holles, putting on his coat. “It can’t 
make any odds to you now. I have a curiosity to know.” 

“ Master not know native man. I save master much trouble.” 

Holles felt a genuine desire to be angry. But the anger would 
not come. 

“The trouble of spending ten thousand rupees, ch? He’s won 
that, in stakes.” 

“Master make fun. What ten thousand rupees to master? He 
marry Commissioner’s daughter, not stay this dam country, go home 
to big house with beautiful mem sahib. By-and-by plenty boys. 
Member Parliament. All because of poor Ghulam Mohamed.” 

To find unexpectedly that one has been living under telescopic 
observation generally provokes a tingling rush of wrathful blood. 
But the goodwill in the man’s tone would have disarmed a dragon. 
Holles laughed. 

“Looking me up, Mr. Ghulam, eh? Not much to be got out 
of that job.” 

What can do if not know?” said Ghulam Mohamed, depres 


? 
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catingly. ‘“ Keep all here,” touching his forehead. “Then if sahib 
come borrow money, I ready. All sahib in service, I know what he 
do.” 

“The deuce you do!” said Holles, propping himself against the 
counter. ‘ Rather a large order that, isn’t it ?” 

Master try,” said Ghulam, smiling. 

Holles’s belief in the man’s dishonesty was as strong as ever. 
But it was merely formal. He felt exactly the same willingness to 
be amused as an old customer does on taking his seat before the 
glass in a hairdresser’s shop. The expectant tone in which the 
challenge was uttered somehow compelled reply. He tossed down 
the first name that rose to_his lips. Years after it occurred to him 
that a card is sometimes forced. 

“Colonel Aggett.” 

For a moment Ghulam was silent. Holles looked at him and 
saw that he was making some sort of effort. His eyes seemed 
concave, as if his introspection were actually visual. The strained 
look passed as he began to speak—to read rather—for his utterance 
had the glib fluency of a person before an open ledger. 

“ Aggett. Horace Smythe. First regiment, roth N.I. Then 
A.D.C. Sir Charles Weldon. Play poker. Too well play. Go back 
regiment. By-and-by much debt. Marry four-anna woman, 
shopkeeper daughter, Malsein. So pay debt one time. Transfer 
15th N.I. Clever man, all language speak, get paymaster. After 
year, two year, money wrong. He say, ‘ My wife steal.’ So wife go 
home England double quick. No one speak more of wife. But 
lose appointment. After four year he go home. Say for get 
divorce. No get. By-and-by come out same ship with Governor 
sahib. Carry baba, call steward when Lady Mertoun want! So he 
get bazaar-master Khanumabad. 

** Now he live good deal on cavalry officer fresh out. Go partner 
racing. If win, get big share for trouble he take ; if lose, poor man, 
mercy have. Pay 950, cuttings 00. I not lend one four-anna bit. 
Preserve-meat tin stink badly, then how you buy ? 

“T not tell every gentleman,” he went on, as if reading Holles’s 
thought. ‘Every gentleman not go under paint-pot for Ghulam. 
Keep all in head same like ghee in pot. You want, then take off 
top, quick. Let stay open, all spoil. Now TI shut close till master 
want again. This time tell, for make master fun. That time no tell, 
for save master trouble. I send master’s coat good time. Master 
keep kindness upon Ghulam.” 

Holles went out perplexed. Was this a second warning? He 
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and Aggett had been partners in some station racing, and were now 
thinking of trying their luck on a larger scale at the coming Malsein 
meeting. . Indeed, his own present business in the place was con- 
nected with this intention. He knew little or nothing of him beyond 
the circumstances under which they had made acquaintance, but 
disregarded hints came back to his memory. 

As to Ghulam’s conduct in the matter of Sir John, he had 
received no explanation whatever. 

“ The fact is,” he said at last to himself, after threshing out 
pros and cons with a vigorous application of common sense, ‘ Mr. 
Ghulam is a man of business. There is no doubt at all that he was 
standing in with Wybrow and Sykes. They had a very good thing 
among ’em, and were not going to let me cut them out of it without 
atry. That is human nature. But he isn’t a bad fellow, and is ready 
enough to do me a good turn on the cheap. Queer thing I should 
have mentioned Aggett. It’s a shady way of getting informaticn 
about aman. All the same, I'll keep my eyes open.” 


III, 


There is wild confusion on the little platform of the Sidhwan 
Road Station as the train moves off. The sun will not be up for 
another ten minutes, and a cold white mist lies low on the empty 
plain. Mrs. Bonnorand her friends stand beside the mundus mulie- 
bris disgorged from the cosy carriage they have just vacated, like a 
group of angels contemplating chaos. Bags, sunshades, wraps of all 
sorts and colours, in bundles or loose, a couple of ayahs blue with 
cold, a Persian cat mewing vigorously from her basket, a parrot 
swearing loudly at being deprived of her natural rest—all these form 
an insignificant fraction of the impedimenta to be collected, carted, 
and transported half a dozen miles before normal comfort can be 
regained. Shuddering servants higher up the platform are counting 
portmanteaus, their heads tied up in a manner suggestive of epidemic 
toothache. It is very cold. 

But Bonnor is in attendance to weicome his wife and a first instal- 
ment of his Christmas guests, ruddy from a sharp ride, and russet- 
clad like a genial October. Holles, who has got out of a smoking- 
carriage, stands calm as ever behind Mrs. Bonnor, or, to speak more 
correctly, behind a lady at her side whose riding-habit is disguised 
in a long, straight ulster. Mrs. Bonnor, cold as she is, and distracted 
by the innumerable cares of hospitality, with a firm conviction that 
her dress-basket has not been taken out and besetting doubts as to 
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the arrangements awaiting her party in camp, has still time to notice 
a certain radiant content about Miss Cave, and determines on the 
spot that no time is like the present. 

“* Now, my dear,” says Bonnor, with the air of an order-evolving 
deity, “all you and Mrs. Fenwick and Miss Cowan have to do is to 
get into the tonga with one bag apiece. All these things will come 
on. Miss Cave and Holles and I will canter on as soon as you are 
started, and you will find tea ready when you come in. Everything 
perfectly right. Catal camp.” 

“T will zof'sit behind those ponies with a native driving, Harry,” 
says Mrs. Bonnor, resolvedly. ‘‘ You know yourself that Mumbo jibs. 
And Jumbo will lie down in the first bit of sand we come to. It 
isn’t that I care myself, but Iam answerable for Mrs. Fenwick. You 
must drive yourself. You won't mind, will you, Helen dear?” (to 
Miss Cave). ‘‘It is really a case of necessity.” 

Miss Cave indicates with a smile that she is not to be considered. 

** But Holles doesn’t know the road, my dear.” 

“Nonsense. They can follow us, can’t they?” 

“And be smothered in dust,” Bonnor was beginning, when he 
suddenly became aware that his wife was the object of acute pity on 
the part of the two ladies who were to be her companions in peril. 

“ Oh, it’s all right, Mrs. Bonnor,” said Holles, with sang froid that 
did him credit. He was deeply grateful for the kindly push, that 
precipitated the inevitable plunge. And yet the “Oh, ’tis sudden !” 
of poor Claudio would have expressed his immediate feeling. ‘The 
country looks ridable enough. Only give us a point, Bonnor.” 

“Of course, of course,” said Bonnor, his opposition collapsing 
with an unnatural suddenness that made his wife long to box his 
ears. “No losing your way as long as you keep your eye on that 
tree. It's the only tree within twenty miles, so you can’t make a 
mistake. When you're there you'll see the tents, or the temple they’re 
building over the village close by. It’s all the same thing. But you 
must keep the water on your right for three or four miles before you 
turn straight to it. We shall be in before you are.” 


“Never saw a place like this before, did you, Miss Cave ?” said 
Holles, as they jogged along twenty minutes later, in the intimacy 
of dual solitude. “ Looms like a sea, all that stretch of rushes, 
doesn’t it ?” 

“Oh, look at those birds !” said Miss Cave. 

From the foot of the low sand wave they had just topped, the 
wilderness of reedy marsh began, gapped here and there by plashy 
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pois dotted with wildfowl. Their sudden appearance disturbed a 
flock of demoiselle cranes, a thousand or so, who rose clangorous and 
wheeled upwards into the blue in stately gyration. The lower air 
buzzed with the quick beating of the wings of teal and mallard 
their uprisal had alarmed. As far as you could see, pale reeds and 
wan water stretched chill and cheerless to a misty horizon. 

“ Antediluvian sort of a place,” said Holles, at a loss for a descrip- 
tive epithet. “No going wrong about duck-shooting here, at any 
rate. You don’t do anything in that way -yourself, do you, Miss 
Cave?” 

**T don’t see exactly why I shouldn’t. But I don’t.” 

“Theory is that we slay and you cook. A cooking-man is 
rather a degraded creature. So——” 

“ Diana shot things,” said Miss Cave. 

‘Just to keep her hand in for man. Like Mrs. D’Everard.” 

‘She does everything so very well. That justifies her shooting, 
if it needs justification. ‘The Governor says she rides much better 
than anyone on his staff.” 

“ She doesn’t ride better than you, Miss Cave.” 

“T am fond of horses, and they are very nice to me, dear 
things !” said the girl, laughing and patting the neck of her mount. 

“Hardly worth your attention, Miss Cave,” said Holles, looking 
at the estimable but ragged old waler-of-all-work that had been sent 
for her. 

*‘Poor old thing! For a moment, perhaps, it gives him the 
illusion of youth and beauty. But Australians are not so com- 
panionable as Arabs, certainly.” 

‘Set ’em to mind the babies where they’re at home, they say. A 
good Arab always looks as if he’d go to sleep in your lap, like a cat.” 

Miss Cave laughed and settled herself a little lower in her saddle, 
as if enjoying the prospect of a chat on a favourite subject. 

“Yes, I think they are something like that. Since I saw you 
last, Captain Holles, my standard of horses has gone up. I have 
had a ride—just one—on an ideal Arab. I was at Khooshbund in the 
rains, and poor Captain Wybrow let me give Sir John his gallop.” 

“Sir John!” said Holles, with a twinge of sharp regret. “Ah! 
Pulled a good bit, I suppose. A horse in training isn’t generally 
exactly pleasant to ride.” 

“Oh, this exquisite creature’s temper put him far above all 
that. Captain Wybrow said I must feel him go, and let out the 
horse he was riding beside me. I declare the darling asked my 
leave before he even quickened his stride. And then, when we 
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were slipping away in front ever so easily, and I saw the other 
horse’s head dropping back past our girths (he was doing his dztter 
best, poor thing, I could see it in his eyes), Sir John gave a little, 
little laugh, just between him and me, and let me rein him up like a 
kitten.” 

** Never heard of a horse laughing before, Miss Cave.” 

“ He did,” said Miss Cave. “Iam a thought-reader and snow. 
And he knew what I thought about him too; and when I stood 
beside him afterwards he laid his dear, soft nose against my cheek. 
I should like to have given the whole of my allowance for the rest 
of my life, and kept him for my very own. But there was Major 
Sykes to be consulted too,” she ended, laughing. 

“Poor Wybrow !” said Holles, with a touch of sympathy too 
genuine to be choked by jealousy. “He knew you would have 
liked the horse, and he cou/dn’t give him to you.” 

“Oh, you don’t know, perhaps. He was my poor mother’s step- 
brother. People don’t make presents of that sort to their nieces. 
And I was only laughing, of course. Still, I dd feel a pang when I 
heard Major Sykes had sold Sir John to some racing-man in the 
North-west. I shall always remember him. Have people equine 
affinities, I wonder ?” 

Perhaps a softness in the girl’s eyes gave Holles encouragement. 
He nerved himself for the plunge. 

“TI wish you were a thought-reader, Miss Cave.” 

“Why ?” she said, her face averted. 

“‘ Because I’m awfully bad at speaking. And if you could tell 
what I think about you—it’s ever since the first day I saw you on 
board the Magnolia—perhaps you would come to think you could 
care forme. Couldn’t you—éry?” 

She grew rather pale. 

“T could try. But if I didn’t succeed?” 

“You would tell me,” said Holles, a little rebuffed at the con- 
templation of such a possibility. 

“Do you feel guife sure I should? You know you are very rich. 
Many people might say P 

“] don’t think about it at all,” said Hoiles. The plunge had 
taken his breath away, but he was already beginning to feel strangely 
at home in his new element. “If you'll only promise to s7-y—if 
loving you will do it, Helen 4 

“T feel as if I were going to get a very pleasant Christmas under 
false colours,” she said, laughing low without fear of being misunder- 
stood. ‘I ought to go home again, I think. But P 
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“That is awfully good of you,” said Holles, seizing on the “ but” 
asa pledge. ‘“ May I tell the Bonnors ?” 

‘That we are not engaged? That is all you may tell them.” 

“That is something. I want the right of monopolising you—a 
little, you know.” 

“T like you very much,” she said, with an honest blush, “ only 
I don’t quite know how much. I won't say it won’t be pleasant to 
me to be with you. Only-——” 

“ Only what ?” 

“Only” (trying to be very matter of fact) “you are not to— 
ask—for You are to be just what you are now, till—if——” 

“ All right,” said Holles. He was quite master of the situation 
now. “I promise. Only a 

“Only what ?” said Miss Cave, perceiving she was parodied. 

“Only, if I am not to ask, how am I to know? You will have 
to tell me Where on earth are we ?” 

There was the tree within a mile, but cut off by an arm of the 
marsh. It curved back on the left, so that there was nothing for it 
but to go back. They had got into a deep loop. Holles was 
apologetic. 

“You did not reckon upon monopolising me quite so soon,” said 
Miss Cave. “ Never mind. [I like a long ride, and all these birds 
and things are delightful. But now you must please forget all we 
have been talking about. See what it has brought us to already!” 

After that it was all very amusing. Miss Cave insisted upon their 
making a short cut to the point at which they had turned. So, of 
course, they got into the tail of a tank and floundered about for half 
an hour, putting up scores of snipe and just escaping the charge of 
a herd of half-wild buffaloes. Then she solemnly abdicated, and 
invested her escort with the sole responsibility of their proceedings. 
Altogether it was past eleven before they reached the tree. Miss 
Cave had, apparently, enjoyed the whole thing with the insouciance 
of a baby in a daisy field, and Holles was obliged to follow suit. 
Everything serious was under a ban. They cantered gaily up 
a little slope, and found themselves in the shadow of the great 
banyan. 

For eighty feet it towered aloft, myriads of thick, glossy leaves 
embowering the vast cavity round the welded trunk. The solitude was 
complete ; the cattle that by night herded under the green roof were 
away at feed ; even the tiny shrine that stood half embedded in the 
columnar droppers was deserted by its votary. Nothing broke the 
noontide stillness but the twitter and rustle of birds, too high in the 
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dense leafage to notice the new-comers. After the burning glare out. 
side it was like entering a church—still, cool, and dark. 

They were both silent fora moment. Then Holles said, almost 
in a whisper : 

“I’m afraid you’ve been feeling the sun. Would you like to stay 
here while I go and bring the tonga for you and an umbrella? It 
isn’t a couple of miles.” 

“No, thanks. It is lovely here, and I should like to stay for 
ever. How the tents are lifted by the mirage! And the temple 
seems hung in the blue above them. But we shall be in in ten 
minutes. Would you mind taking up my girth a little?” 

“You weren’t frightened when we got lost?” asked Holles in the 
same low tone, busying himself with the buckles. ‘I was awfully 
nervous about you. You didn’t mind? Really?” 

She was rather tired. It was an agitating experience, and she 
had not let him see that she felt it more than he did. He was very 
close to her, and they were quite alone. She felt a strange shyness 
that was new to her. Words would not come. 

He looked up and saw the sweet eyes full of tears. 

“ Dear, could you tell me, zow ?” 

She let her head droop a little towards his. 


The first thing Holles saw when he got into his tent was a letter 
marked “ Immediate.” He opened it without any particular interest. 
Then he saw it was from Colonel Aggett. 

“Glegg’s Hotel, Malsein, Dec. 22. 

“My dear Holles,—If you care about getting the best horse in 
India, bar none, for half his value, now is the time. On getting 
back here after seeing you I found that Mellish had arrived from 
Agra, vid Jehanpoor. Poor devil ! he is dying of liver, and his one 
chance is to be off by the mail of the 26th. Perhaps you don’t know 
that he is the owner of Sir John. Riddeli, who bought him from 
Sykes, was one of the Nynee Tal victims. He brought the horse down 
with him to Jehanpoor, with a notion that Creyke would jump at him. 
Creyke being away after dacoits, Heaven knows where, he finds him- 
self in a hole. He will take Rs. 4,000. If you could get into 
Jehanpoor on the 24th, a wire from you to Greyleigh’s would settle 
the matter. The horse is now with Fawcett, R.A., who, on getting 
a telegram from Mellish, would hand him over to you at once. 

“ From all I hear, I should be inclined to believe that no one has 
an idea yet of what Sir John can do, Ever yours, 

“ H. S, AccETT.” 
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“Providence !” said Holles. ‘Providence, Providence! I¢ 
that dear little soul hadn’t caved in, it would have looked like a 
bribe. ‘The deuce is in it if I haven’t a right to give her the horse 
now ‘for her very own,’ the darling.” He took a train-card out 
of his pocket-book. ‘Night mail stops at Chalisgam at 5 a.m. It 
can’t be more than thirty miles across country. Jehanpoor, 9.30. 
Settle the whole thing and bring him down to Sidhwan by the 
evening train. What is it? Six-thirty. We should be in here by 
midnight, and she would find him ready for her on Christmas 
morning—Santa Claus, and that sort of thing.” 

His thoughts went back to the morning. 

“What a pitiable funk I was in! Fancy my being afraid of 
Helen, Helen, Helen! Did I use to call her Miss Cave? Former 
state of being, all that. Sandy desert, life was! ‘A green isle in the 
sea, love,a fountain and a shrine!’ Whosaysthat? Fancy getting 
a new start alongside of a sinless creature like that, who believes in you, 
bless her silly little soul! I wonder if Ghulam Mohamed has the 
gift of prophecy as well as private inquiry. What was it? Lots of 
boys—— No, my imagination won’t run to boys. I could fancy 
her with ove little girl. We'll take Sir John home with us, hanged 
if we won’t, and drive his great-grandchildren. England will be a 
bit of a change for him.” 

The word gave his thoughts a new direction. 

“Change! He’s hada fair lot of it in the last nine months! 
What the devil did that fellow mean, I wonder? Temper seems all 
right, by all accounts. I'll ride him myself through the bazaars at 
Jehanpoor, show him an elephant, if there’s one in the place, and get 
a notion of his manners all round before I put Her on him. I wish 
I'd taken that blessed tailoring chap by the throat and throttled it 
out of him, whatever it was. But he was so beastly civil. All that 
about barsati was rot. Bonnor will own up now. Here he comes ! 
Hillo, Bonnor ! Happy? I should just think I was! Look here, old 
man, I must get over to Chalisgam to-night, somehow.” 


IV. 


Nothing shows the impatience of uniformity in the Anglo-Saxon 
character more than the diversity of modes in which Christmas Day 
is observed in different Christmas camps. Here it is Sunday pure 
and simple, #/us the traditional viands. There it is only plum-pud- 
ding and mince-pie that distinguish it from any other holiday. At 
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the Bonnors’ a compromise had been struck. There was good snipe 
ground within three miles. By favour of special indulgence issued 
by Mrs. Bonnor, who represented orthodox practice, the men were 
allowed to have a bit of shooting in the morning, while the ladies 
looked on as long as they could, and then rode home, put on their 
Sunday bonnets, and were ready for service at 11 sharp, by which 
time the shooters would be back. Breakfast after church, then fays 
ce que voudras till afternoon tea and Badminton brought everybody 
together again. 

This arrangement implied an early start, so early, indeed, that when 
Miss Cave came out in her little pale grey district riding-habit, with 
a white helmet swinging on her arm, and looked round in expectation 
of confronting rather a crowd of early tea-ers, she found nobody, no 
even the crumbs that had fallen from their tables. All traces of 
earlier occupation had been removed, and nothing was to be seen in 
the shadow of the great dining-tent but a couple of basket chairs and 
a tiny tea-table set out for two, upon which lay a note which seemed 
to cause Miss Cave infinitely more confusion than its diminutive 
size would have led you to suppose. 

She looked towards her own quarters in the ladies’ wing of the 
great encampment, but gave up the idea of retreat in that direction. 
Then she glanced into the vast vacuity of the big tent, under the 
door awning of which she was standing. No; a morning greeting in 
there would be even more embarrassing than outside. So she put on 
her helmet by way of disguising her sweet rosy colour, and stood her 
ground as composedly as she might. 

“ Merry Christmas !” said Holles, coming up quite unembarrassed. 
** What, you won’t wish me one !” as she seemed to have forgotten to 
speak. 

“Oh, I wished you that quite early,” she said at last, regaining 
a little hand that perhaps felt rather crumpled. ‘“ You did not 
get in till after midnight. But I heard you ride in,” blushing and 
smiling with a shy, delicious sense of his pleasure at the confession. 

“You ought to have been asleep for hours, Miss,” says Holles, 
severely. ‘ You did go to sleep then, I hope.” 

“Directly. Thatminute. I just said, ‘Thank God for bringing ’"— 
for bringing you back safe, you know, and then I was asleep. Mrs. 
Bonnor said you would be so tired with your mysterious journey that 
you wouldn’t be up till quite late. She didn’t telt me she meant to 
go out as early as this with everybody” (looking up with another 
blush); “‘and then when-I came out all I found was a note to say 7 
was to take care of you.” 
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“ Bless her!” says Holles. “There is a mounted policeman to 
take us on to where they have all gone. Where did you go 
yesterday ?” 

“Oh, nowhere. Only just in the evening, before everybody came 
in, I walked with her to the top of the little hill where they are 
building the temple, and saw the sun set overthe marsh. It looked, 
oh, so melancholy, as if everything one cared for was sinking into 
that dreadful waste, and nothing but desolation was left. And then 
the mist grew and grew like a white pall. And you were away, and 
I was—frightened. It was so silly. Iam not like that generally, 
you know,” apologetically. “ But I was so glad to hear you come 
in.” 

“Child, child !” says Holles, contritely. ‘To think you should 
pain yourself like that about a brute like me! I’m not worth it, 
dear.” 

“You are worth everything, everything, everything to me,” she 
says in the lowest of possible whispers. Then she offers him in 
pantomime another cup of tea, her voice not being quite up to the 
utterance of the important question. 

“ No, thanks. And now we'll start. Bring the horses” (to the 
servants). ‘We have another mount for you to-day, Helen.” 

The two stand together under the awning. He lays his hand 
upon her shoulder, and she lets herself sway half an inch towards 
him, smiling. What is it to her what she rides, if she rides with him ? 
Then the horses come round. 

She looks at the grey with the side-saddle with half-careless 
interest. Then a look comes over her face that has never been there 
before, and she raises her eyes to his. It is miraculous ; but all 
miracles pale before the great miracle of the love that has come into 
her heart. She lets herself be put up without a word. 

Sir John moves off buoyant, playing lightly with his bit, and 
stepping delicately with the self-consciousness inherited from a 
hundred admired progenitors. The girl in the saddle feels it a duty 
to make her pride match his. She sits slim, poised, erect, borne by 
the elastic force beneath her like a seabird on a dancing wave, 
exulting all through in the doubled loveliness that is His. “Life 
piled on life” could never produce a moment to cast that into 
eclipse. ‘ 

The guide in front strikes into a canter as they turn down the 
little village street. In front is a cart drawn by a couple of oxen, 
toiling up the ascent with a load of spars—scaffolding for the upper 
courses of the spire. One end of the longest of all is between the 
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heads of the cattle, the other projects high aloft, some twenty feet 
beyond the tail of the cart. 

There is space to pass. The outrider canters by without drawing 
rein. Holles falls a little behind to give his companion plenty of 
room. 

It was one of those things against which no forethought can 
guard. A few wild hog haunt the borders of the marsh. They were 
on the move, disturbed by the shooting. A wild boar, once out of 
his country, will go anywhere. A grey old tusker comes lumbering 
in his heavy gallop over the hill, past the temple and its busy work- 
men, right across the street the cart is ascending. The slow bullocks 
hurl themselves on one side, active for the moment as stags in the 
extremity of their panic. The spar is whirled round like the spoke 
of a capstan when a cable parts. 

Miss Cave had glanced back with a smile to acknowledge her 
lover’s care for her. ‘There was ahorrible crash. The horse canters 
on alone, hardly scared. 

In five minutes all was over—‘Ses dix-huit ans, hélas ! et son 


doux réve.” 


V. 


“Come out of this beastly place somewhere, can’t you? I 
want to speak to you,” said Holles three weeks later, cutting short 
Ghulam Mohamed’s respectful demonstrations of welcome with un- 
restrainable irritation. 

** Master come in Circus,” said Ghulam, eager in compliance. 
“ Circus close by. No man there this time. I take where wind not 
come. ‘This wind bad for master.” 

An arid north-easter was sweeping angry dust along the streets of 
Malsein, curdling the very blood of the half-naked coolies who 
cowered behind the angles of the houses, seeking shelter from the 
numbing cold. The hard glare of the sun did not warm ; it only 
sent chill shivers over the shrinking skin. As they left the shop 
Holles shuddered. The wind seemed to blow through him. He 
had not been ill; he had not broken down. Only the delight in 
existence that bids defiance to externals was dead. 

They turned down a passage and came out between two piles of 
stately buildings—segments of a circle enclosing a public garden. It 
was arcaded, and offered a choice of shelter. Only a stray native 
clerk hurried along here and there, or a couple of coolies struggled 
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with a bale at the entrance of one of the warehouses which formed 
the ground floor of the palatial offices overhead. Commercial 
Malsein was at its desk. 

When the two had reached a quarter screened from the active 
malignity of the wind, Ghulam Mohamed turned to his companion 
with the soothing tone a nurse uses to a sick child : 

“‘ Master go home in same ship he come. When not see light- 
house all this ten months same like dream.” 

“Dream !” said Holles, with a sharp barking laugh. Then, 
imperiously, “I want to know how you knew that horse was going to 
drag me into hell.” 

*“* Master say ‘Tell,’ then I tell. But master no believe. Sahib 
Logue all one like. What hand touch, that believe. 

“T born Aden. Father Borah incamp. I know Arab language 
all same Arab. One month before I see master I go Aden. There 
I hear Arab man talk, tell story. He Riad man, long way up 
country. People there not civilise—bloody people. What he tell ? 
This way. One sheikh of tribe that live in tent in desert, poor-man 
tribe, have mare, good mare, caste Ar. By-and-by colt. Colt so 
good all man call on name of prophet when see him. King hear, 
send for sheikh, much money give forcolt. ‘No,’ he say; ‘I not give.’ 
King say, ‘ Your father not pay my tax.’ Take colt. Poor man 
helpless, go away. After one month steal colt back. King send 
soldier, catch, put on stick. Three days he live.” 

“ Put on stick ?” 

“Stick through body, stick fix in ground. All time he live, he 
curse. Master not know Arab language. Englishman swear— 
nothing. Native Indian swear—nothing. Arab first-class language 
for swear. And this man curse better than other Arab, because he 
good man, religious man, know Kuran all same Moolah. Body rot; 
eyes drop same like fat in sun. Still he curse. Tongue black, hang 
out of mouth. Man no hear, but tongue move till he die. He curse 
still. He say that horse carry curse. Where he go, that go. What 
man get that horse, he ruin, die, go to heil. Then he die. Little 
time, king’s brother poison king, get horse. By-and-by mad Arab 
man kill him in masjid. All people much frighten. Then wicked 
man he say, ‘I take horse, go Malsein, sell Feringhi Kafir.’ Then 
that Arab that tell story laugh ; all laugh plenty. Then I come in 
ship with master. When I go stable, I hear Abdool Rizak talk with 
Arab man, and I know same horse. So I say master, ‘ No buy.’” 

He stopped. Holles knew the injustice of what he was going to 
say, but the impotence of his anger drove him to speech. 
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“ And why in the name of Satan couldn’t you tell me? Why 
didn’t you tell Wybrow ?” 

“Master laugh if I tell. Wybrow Sahib he say, ‘Ghulam 
Mohamed, you dam fool.’ How I know master not change mind 
if Wybrow Sahib no buy? I lend him eight hundred rupees for 
buy.” 

Holles did not speak. The man went on: 

“ Wybrow Sahib die cholera. Sykes Sahib soon make carpet in 
Khooshbund Jail. Riddell Sahib under hill in Nynee Tal. Mellish 
Sahib bury in sea off Perim. Master go home alive. Sick now, 
well by-and-by. Master give leave, I say wise word of Persian 
poet— 

‘ Little bit peach flower blow on wind over garden wall to me. 
I go in peach-tree garden, then I pick flower how many I please. 


“So beautiful Missy Sahib come Malsein, all same one little bit 


flower. Master he go England, then id 
Holles laughed out. A couple of natives passing looked round 


Sharply. It was like the cry of a tortured animal. 
“ Well, good-bye, Mr. Ghulam,” he said, putting out his hand. 
‘** You did all you could, and I’m very much obliged to you.” 





WESSEX PHILOSOPHY. 


O add a new province to literature is no mean achievement, 

and this Mr. Hardy has done. The easy course for the plain 
man who commences novelist is to make his tale a tale of one 
or two cities already known to geography. For greater freedom, 
he may lay his scene “at the town of in Blankshire ;” but the 
streets of that town of happy endings are deep-worn with the feet of 
earlier generations of novelists. It is a fortunate inspiration which 
creates “‘a local habitation and a name” out of the void. The 
architect. of Thrums may well be proud of his achievement. The 
deviser of Barsetshire, with its pleasant parsonages and its cathedral 
city, the scene not of one but of several stories, stands—mainly by 
virtue of that county—almost in step with the greatest novelists of 
the Victorian age. But to create Wessex was a yet greater task. 
For Mr. Hardy has not merely given the world a new province : he 
has peopled it with a race new to literature. 

The agricultural labourer has played but the smallest part in 
fiction. But in Wessex all the population lives by the land. They 
have the right savour of the soil. It is a land of villages. Of most 
of these might be said what Mr. Hardy says of Little Hintock; 
they are ‘‘ of those sequestered spots outside the gates of the world, 
where may usually be found more meditation than action, and more 
listlessness than meditation ; where reasoning proceeds on narrow 
premisses, and results in inferences wildly imaginative.” The 
villagers “‘ belong to that class of society which casts its thoughts 
into the form of feeling, and its feelings into the form of commotion.” 
Yet it is possible to glean some fragments of philosophy from the feli- 
citous perversions and appropriate absurdities of their conversation. 

The two centres of village life are the church and the inn ; and 
round these crystallises the villagers’ philosophy. The combined 
effect of the two institutions is seen in the immortal Mr. Poorgrass. 

*** Well, I hope Providence won’t be in a way with me for my 
doings,’ said Joseph, again sitting down. ‘I’ve been troubled with 
weak moments lately, ’tis true. I’ve been drinky once this month 
already, and I did not go to church a’ Sunday, and I dropped a 
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curse or two yesterday ; so I don’t want to go too far for my safety. 
Your next world is your next world, and not to be squandered off-hand.’ 

“**T believe ye to be a chapel-member, Joseph. That I do.’ 

**QOh, no, no! I don’t go so far as that.’ 

“ * For my part,’ said Coggan, ‘I’m staunch Church of England.’ 

** * Ay, and faith, so be I,’ said Mark Clark. 

***T won’t say much for myself ; I don’t wish to,’ Coggan conti- 
nued, with that tendency to talk on principles which is a characteristic 
of the barley-corn. ‘ But I’ve never changed a single doctrine; I’ve 
stuck like a plaster to the old faith I was born in. Yes ; there’s this 
to be said for the Church, a man can belong to the Church and bide 
in his cheerful old inn, and never trouble or worry his mind about 
doctrines at all. But to be a meetinger, you must go to chapel in 
all weathers, and make yerself as frantic as a skit. Not but that 
chapel-members be clever chaps enough in their way. They can 
lift up beautiful prayers out of their own heads, all about their 
families, and shipwracks in the newspaper.’ 

«They can—they can,’ said Mark Clark, with corroborative 
feeling ; ‘but we Churchmen, you see, must have it all printed 
aforehand, or, dang it all, we should no more know what to say to 
a great person like the Lord than babes unborn.’ 

***¢ Chapel-folk be more hand-in-glove with them above than we,’ 
said Joseph thoughtfully. 

** Ves,’ said Coggan. ‘We know well that if anybody goes to 
heaven, they will. ‘They’ve worked hard for it, and they deserve to 
have it, such as ’tis. I’m not such a fool as to pretend that we who 
stick to the Church have the same chance as they, because we know we 
have not. But I hate a feller who'll change his old ancient doctrines 
for the sake of getting to heaven.’ ” 

But the attachment of the peasants to their church does not 
blind them to the imperfections of their pastors. Mrs. Dewey 
complains that the new vicar calls at unseasonable hours. Her 
husband, more tolerant, discusses his sermons : 

“** His sermon was well enough, a very excellent sermon enough, 
only he couldn’t put it into words and speak it. That’s all was the 
matter wi’ the sermon. He hadn’t been able to get it past his pen.’ 

“* Well, ay, the sermon might be good enough, for, ye see, 
the sermon of Old Ecclesiastes himself lay in Old Ecclesiastes’ 
inkbottle afore he got it out.’ ” 

Mellstock village, the home of this acute critic, was, in the 
matter of church attendance, a shining example among the villages 
of Wessex; a virtue which it owed chiefly to the attractions of the 
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old-fashioned string choir, which, until Parson Maybold displaced it, 
exclusively occupied the gallery—a position which commanded a 
bird’s-eye view of human frailty. 

“The gallery looked down upon and knew the habits of the nave 
to its remotest peculiarity, and had an extensive stock of exclusive 
information about it ; whilst the nave knew nothing of the gallery 
people, as gallery people, beyond their loud-sounding minims and 
chest notes. Such topics as that the clerk was always chewing 
tobacco except at the moment of crying Amen ; that he had a 
dusthole in lis pew ; that during the sermon certain young daughters 
of the village had left off caring to read anything so mild as the 
marriage service for some years, and now regularly studied the one 
which chronologically follows it; that a pair of lovers touched 
fingers through a knot-hole between their pews in the manner 
ordained by their great exemplars, Pyramus and Thisbe ; that Mrs. 
Ledlow, the farmer’s wife, counted her money and reckoned her 
week’s marketing expenses during the first lesson—all news to those 
below—were stale subjects here.” 

From the church to the public-house is a natural transition in the 
villages. ‘The inn, indeed, has entered into the whole life of the 
people. In Tess’s time even the off-licence had become so accus- 
tomed as to lead to a recognised modification of social habits ; and 
it was in the bedroom at Rolliver’s that the villagers, who found it 
too laborious a task to reach the fully-licensed house, “The Pure 
Drop,” assembled—*“ being a few private friends asked in to-night to 
keep up club-walking at my own expense.” But Tess lived a 
generation later than the other heroines of Wessex. In earlier times 
it was only at the inn that the peasants “sought beatitude,” and, 
like John Darbeyfield, endeavoured “to get up their strength.” 
The attempt was excusable before the days of the seven men of 
Preston, on account of the peculiar potency of the Wessex beverage. 
In the West cider held sway ; but elsewhere the favourite liquor was 
Casterbridge ale, of which it was said that “anybody brought up 
for being drunk and disorderly in the streets of its natal borough 
had only to prove that he was a stranger to the place and its liquor 
to be honourably dismissed by the magistrates, as one overtaken in 
a fault that no man could guard against who entered the town 
unawares.” Jt was doubtless this liquor which was the standard in 
the county, and inspired the indignation Mr. Spinks felt at watered 
cider, which unhappily was found to be too common. “ ‘Such poor 
liquor,’ said Mr. Spinks, ‘ makes a man’s throat feel very melancholy, 
and is a disgrace to the name of stimmilent.’” It must have been 
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this Casterbridge ale which overcame Mr. Poorgrass upon a memo- 
rable occasion. So much was he affected that Gabriel Oak accused 
him of being as drunk as he could stand : 

“*No, Shepherd Oak, no! Listen to reason, shepherd. All 
that’s the matter with me is the affliction called a multiplying eye, 
and that’s how it is I look double to you—I mean you look 
double to me.’ 

“¢ A multiplying eye is a very bad thing,’ said Mark Clark. 

«Tt always comes on when I have been ina public-house a little 
time,’ said Joseph Poorgrass meekly. ‘Yes; I see two of every 
sort, as if I were some holy man living in the times of King Noah 
and entering into the ark... Y-y-y-yes,’ he added, becoming 
much affected by the picture of himself as a person thrown ‘away, 
and shedding tears ; ‘I feel too good for England ; I ought to have 
lived in Genesis by rights, like the other men of sacrifice, and then 
I shouldn’t have b-b-been called a d-d-drunkard in such a way !’ 

“¢T wish you’d show yourself a man of spirit, and not sit whining 
there !’ 

“** Show myself a man of spirit? . . . Ah, well! let me take the 
name of drunkard humbly—let me be a man of contrite knees—let 
it be! I know that I always do say “Please God” afore I do any- 
thing, from my getting up to my going down of the same, and I 
am willing to take as much disgrace as there is in that holy act. 
Hah, yes! . . . But not a man of spirit? Have I ever allowed the 
toe of pride to be lifted against my person without groaning manfully 
that I question the right to do so? I inquire that query boldly !’ 

“We can’t say that you have, Joseph Poorgrass,’ said Jan em- 
phatically. 

“ * Never have I allowed such treatment to pass unquestioned ! 
Yet the shepherd says in the face of that rich testimony that I am 
not a man of spirit! Well, let it pass by, and death is a kind 
friend !’” 

The native of Wessex boasted a “ very talented constitution,” 
and even Casterbridge ale did not permanently affect him. Very 
different, indeed, from the morning headache of the town toper was 
the recollection of that ale, now extinct, lost in the multitude of 
modern hop-substitutes. ‘‘‘So I used to eat a lot of salt fish afore 
going,’ said Mr. Coggan once, in recollection of his courtship, ‘ and 
then by the time I got there I were as dry as a limekiln—so thorough 
dry that that ale would slip down—ah, ’twould slip down sweet! Happy 
times! heavenly times! Such lovely drunks as I used to have at 
that house.’” Coggan was a connoisseur of intoxication, ‘“‘ Fora 
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drunk of a really noble class,’ he continued, ‘that brought you no 
nearer the dark man than you were afore you begun, there was none 
like those in Farmer Everdene’s kitchen. Nota single damn allowed; 
no, not a bare poor one, even at the most cheerful moment when all 
were blindest, though the good old word of sin thrown in here and 
there at such times is a great relief to a merry soul !’ 

“*True,’ said the maltster. ‘ Nature requires her swearing at 
regular times, or she’s not herself; and unholy exclamations is a 
necessity of life.’ ” 

This, doubtless, is the root of the matter ; the basis of the whole 
philosophy of expletives. Yet, even in Wessex, modern squeamish- 
ness was invading ; so that the policeman in the witness-box reduced 
the “good old word of sin” to a bare poor initial. Henchard, the 
Mayor of Casterbridge, found the abbreviation detestable. He 
exhorted the witness to “‘out with the word like a man,” or leave it 
out altogether ; yet it is to be feared that so must have vanished the 
point of old conversation as of a modern play. It wasasmall matter; 
for the virtue of abstinence from speech—not mere flashes of silence, 
like Macaulay’s—but silence profound and unbroken on all subjects 
—was deeply appreciated Under the Greenwood Tree. 

“*Ves ; Geoffry Day is a clever man if ever there was one. 
Never says anything, not he !’ 

**¢ Never.’ 

“* You might live wi’ that man, my sonnies, a hundred years and 
never know there was anything in him.’ 

“* Ay; one o’ those up-country London inkbottle fellers would 
call Geoffry a fool.’ 

“ «Ve never find out what’s in that man ; never. Silent? Ah, he 
is silent! He can keep silence well. That man’s silence is wonder- 
ful to listen to !’ 

“* There’s so much sense in it. Every moment of it brimming 
over with sound understanding.’ 

“*A can keep a very clever silence—very clever truly,’ echoed 
Leaf. ‘A looks at me as if a’ could see my thoughts running round 
like the works of a clock.’ 

*** Well, all will agree that the man can pause well in conversation, 
be it a long time or be it a short time.’” 

For more enlivening diversions than this Carlylean gospel of 
nothingness, the Wessex folk turned to dancing, music, and those 
pageants of still life, those universal occasions for the display of 
emotions which in less acute forms are ever private—weddings, 
christenings, and funerals, “ * Dancing,’ said Mr. Spinks, ‘ is a most 
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strengthening, enlivening, and courting movement, especially with a 
little music added.’” And dance they did ; not your formal square 
dance or your gliding waltz, nor your stage minuets, but the good, 
honest, and perfectly interminabJe country-dance, with many violent 
bumps and jumps in it, till the “very fiddlers as well as the 
dancers get red in the face.” But in this bemused and bemortalised 
Arcady dancing is found to be tiring, as well as “enlivening,” when 
the limbs are less young than once they were, and the dancer has 
experienced that “loss of animal heat ” which Mr. Stevenson finds 
a sufficient explanation of all the cooling emotions of middle age. 
*** You be bound,’ says Fairway, ‘to dance at Christmas because ’tis 
the time o’ year ; you must dance at weddings because ’tis the time o’ 
life. At christenings folks will even smuggle in a reel or two, if ’tis 
no farther than the first or second chiel. And this is not naming the 
songs you’ve got to sing . . . For my part, I like a good, hearty 
funeral as well as anything. You've as splendid victuals and drink 
as at other parties, and even better. And it don’t wear the legs to 
stumps in talking over a poor fellow’s ways as it do to stand up in 
hornpipes.’” 

But it must not be supposed that death begets no more serious 
thoughts in the labourer. Indeed, the inevitableness of death is far 
more impressed on his mind than on theirs who in the towns lead a 
more crowded and ample life. Its tragedy is felt, though unspoken ; for 
the peasant is not apt, as Gabriel Oak said, in making a map of his 
mind upon his tongue. ‘The pitifulness of some minor incidents 
of death rings in Mother Cuxsom’s lament over the dead Mrs. 
Henchard. “ ‘Well, poor soul, she’s helpless to hinder that or any- 
thing now. And all her shining keys will be took from her, and her 
cupboards opened ; and things a’ didn’t wish seen anybody may see ; 
and her little wiskes and ways will all be as nothing !’” 

Occasions such as weddings or funerals, however, were rare in 
Wessex. The one constant and universal pleasure was music—prin- 
cipally in the form of choir performances ; the choir, that is, of stringed 
instruments, general ere the organ had attained its present equality 
with the prayer-book as an essential of church worship. But even in 
the time of Mr. Hardy’s Wessex, choirs were in their decline. 
Their position had been injured by such mishaps as at Christmas- 
tide befell those choir members who, over-tired by exertions at a dance 
on the Saturday night, fell in the seclusion of their gallery into deep 
slumber during the sermon, and, when suddenly roused and called 
to action, plunged into the rattling tune of ‘The Devil among the 
Tailors.” A similar mischance befell Father Mathew, who had hired 
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a barrel-organ which, instead of the desired Adeste fideles, produced 
the strains of “ Moll in the Wad.” But even barrel-organs assisted to 
displace the Wessex choirs ; and, most of all, the errors of the choristers 
themselves in introducing clarionets. ‘ ‘Time was long and merry 
ago now! when not one of the varmits was to be heard of ; but it 
served some of the choirs right. They should have stuck to strings 
...and keep out ciar’nets, and done away with serpents. If you’d 
thrive in musical religion, stick to strings, says I.’ 

“¢Strings are well enough, as far as that goes,’ said Mr. Spinks. 

“¢There’s worse things than serpents,’ said Mr. Penny. ‘Old 
things pass away, ’tis true ; but a serpent was a good old note: a 
deep rich note was the serpent.’ 

‘«* Clar’nets, however, be bad at all times.’” 

The choir practices and carol singing gave to Wessex villages an 
unwontedly idyllic air. Yet the fever and the fret of all this unintel- 
ligible world vexed even these serene moments. Number seventy- 
eight, “‘a good tune,” was “ always a teaser;” but there was always 
“Old Wiltshire,” “the psalm tune,” said Henchard, “that would make 
my blood ebb and flow like the sea when I was a steady chap.” 
And beside these joint achievements there were individual triumphs 
that dwelt sweetly in the memory of the musicians. Such was the per- 
formance of “neighbour Yeobright,” remembered long after his death : 

“ No sooner was Andry asleep and the first whiff of neighbour 
Yeobright’s wind had got inside Andry’s clarinet, than everyone in 
the church feeled in a moment there was a great soul among ’em, 
All heads would turn and they’d say, “‘Ah, Ithought ’twas he!” One 
Sunday I can well mind—a bass viol day that time, and Yeobright 
had brought his own. "T'was the Hundred and thirty-third to “ Lydia,” 
and when they’d come to “Ran down his beard and o’er his robes its 
costly moisture shed,” neighbour Yeobright, who had just warmed to 
his work, drove his bow into them strings that glorious grand that 
he e’en a’most sawed the bass viol into two pieces. Every winder 
in the church rattled as if ’twere a thunderstorm. Old Passon 
Gibbons lifted his hands in his great holy surplice, as if he’d been in 
human clothes, and seemed to say to hisself, ‘“*Oh for such a man 
in our parish !”’” 

Providence, which denied all sense of music to Dean Stanley, 
and allowed so little to Macaulay that he is only once recorded to 
have distinguished any one tune from any other, granted to these 
peasants a fine sensitiveness of ear and voice—and even of jaw. 
For ‘Once,’ said Michael Mail, ‘I was sitting in the little kitchen 
of the Three Choughs at Casterbridge having a bit of dinner, and 
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a brass band struck up in the street. Sich a beautiful band as that 
were! I was sitting eating fried liver and lights, I well can mind— 
ah, I was !—and to save my life I couldn’t help chawing to the tune. 
Band played six-eight time ; six-eight chaws I, willynilly. Band 
plays common ; common time went my teeth among the fried liver 


and lights, true asahair. Beautiful ’twere! Ah, I shall never 


forget that there band !’” 
So they passed their lives, biding in their cheerful old inn, free 


from the cares and questionings of the new spirit. The “horse 
sense,” which is the chief lesson of the school of life, sustained 
them, and the calm conceit which grows in the quiet places of the 
world. Some of them, like Granfer Cantle (late of the Bang-up 
Locals), boasted an extreme excellence of understanding.- Only 
two in all the gallery of Arcadian portraits are of professed idiots; 
but these are of a Shakespearean quality. Of Leaf it might be 
said, as Hazlitt said of Slender, that he is “a very potent piece of 
imbecility ” ; of Joseph Poorgrass, as of Joseph Rugby, that “his 
worst fault is that he is given to prayer, but nobody but has his 
fault.” The faults of the others are less easy to find. Their hard 
work is stoically done. Hezzy declared that he had “defied the 
figure of starvation nine-and-twenty years on nine shillings a week.” 
“I’ve tended horses fifty years,” said the hostler in The Hand of 
Ethelberta, “that other folk might straddle em.” Yet of discontent 
there is nothing ; the picture left upon the mind is of a people 
cheerful, kindly and amusing. 

But, for their author, there runs through the pleasant land of his 
invention a stream of sadness. “The view of life as a thing to be 
put up with, replacing the zest for existence which was so intense in 
early civilisations,” which, Mr. Hardy thinks, “must ultimately enter 
thoroughly into the constitution of the advanced races,” has already 
entered his own soul. The villagers are content to realise “the 
well-judged plan of things;” Mr. Hardy laments its “ill-judged 
execution.” He finds the face of Egdon Heath “perfectly 
accordant with man’s nature—neither ghastly, hateful, nor ugly, 
neither commonplace, unmeaning, nor tame, but, like man, slighted 
and enduring.” Yet it was on Egdon Heath Granfer Cantle chirruped 
out his eighty years, while for Eustacia love and ambition warred to 
the death. Wessex love is of its life a thing apart. ‘ Heroines,” 
says Mr. Barrie, “are strange, especially in Wessex.” Their fate 
does not affect the serenity of its people. Mr. Hardy, in spite of 
his heroines and his own philosophy, has added to the gaiety of 
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BUCK-POT, SWIZZLE-STICK, AND 
CASSIRRIE, 


HERE are some things which those who have resided by the 
Demerara never forget, though long years and thousands of 
miles are now between them and the Guianas. Conspicuous among 
these perpetual memories are the compositions signified by the treble 
title above ; and indeed they have almost the dignity of institutions. 
A sentiment of tradition and association surrounds them, so that, 
while not ceasing to be meat, culinary implement, and drink, they 
are also something more. He must be a Demerarian Peter Bell, in 
whose mind their names do not suggest emotion, tender or pleasing, 
especially if he be on a foreign strand, just as John Bull is more than 
moved materially when, among strange people, he hears the phrases 
Rosbif and péle-éle. They are symbols and souvenirs, arousing 
patriotism, as well as pandering to a hereditary partiality of palate. 
Surely shall a man become a veteran colonist, if he drink creek 
water and live, and so also shall it be with him, if he once is 
possessed with a passion for pepper-pot. An entirely approved 
axiom of Guianese folk-lore have we here. There is, of course, 
small mystery about creek water. A creek is a smaller affluent of 
streams like the Berbice, the Demerara, and the Essequibo, and its 
dark and limpid flood is usually more or less cool, because, for miles 
upon miles of its sinuous course through forest primeval, past the 
rustling stems of the moka-mokas, our trumpet lilies, it moves under 
the shadow of a mighty foliage. Dip it up in a calabash as your 
bateau glides rustling through the rustling river, and drink it with 
avidity, and with no subsequent evil result, and you shall not sleep 
with your English fathers in the yew-tree’s shade, but beneath the 
palms of Ze Repentir, where repose the Demerarian dead. When 
you have taken a long deep draught of that russet beverage in- 
nocuously, creoles begin to have some hope of you, that you shall 
be as one of themselves, and in time a city father. 
Hope, however, is changed to certainty if, at an early date of 
your tropical residence, you come under the dominion of pepper-pot. 
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From that fascination shall you hardly, if ever, escape ; not though 
all the chefs in Europe, marshalled to magnificent effort by some 
new Mirobolant, should combine to tempt you out of the pleasant 
thraldom. A man cannot lightly part with his gastronomic freedom. 
Certain good stories are told in the Land of Mud which serve to 
illustrate the despotic sway of pepper-pot. 

Some years ago, an Englishman who had been resident in 
Guiana returned to Southampton. Scarcely had he got well inside 
the portals of his hotel than he incontinently asked for pepper-pot. 
He had learned to love the dish during his sunland exile. His 
requests were vain, not only in Southampton but in London, and his 
importunity astonished the waiters as much as that of young Twist 
surprised the famous Bumble. “Then,” said he at last, in despair, 
“I will go back ;” and he returned to Demerara by the next Royal 
Mail boat. It is further related of a respected old colonist, a native 
of Britain north of the Tweed, that he was able, through the intelligent 
devotion of his cook, to maintain a pepper-pot for years. (I will 
explain directly what may be difficult in this statement for the un- 
initiated.) A new cook arose, unhappily, who scarcely grasped the 
extent of his master’s partiality for this peculiar and perennial dish. 
He stole the floating ingredients and destroyed the pepper-pot. As 
a result, the hardy Scot nearly succumbed to an apoplectic attack. 
When he was sufficiently recovered he had no mercy on his faithless 
servant, who had committed a sin locally unpardonable. These 
anecdotes, which hail from the home of pepper-pot, serve to show 
that it is held in no common esteem. No similar story is told about 
crab-backs, for instance. The only thing comparable to the first of 
the incidents mentioned, is the statement of one of our notable 
travellers that, in his most remote wanderings, home-sickness only 
took the form of an intense desire to have once again a cut off the 
joint at Simpson’s. But that, again, is Rosbif; to which, on its 
poetic side, I have compared pepper-pot. 

With so much for prelude, let me come to the severer task of 
definition. 

Pepper-pot or buck-pot is properly the national tribal or racial 
dish of the Indians or “ Bucks” of Guiana. The secret of its 
composition they communicated to European settlers. Hence we 
have its alternative name of buck-pot. The very vessel in which it 
is made is native to the soil ; nay, ’tis the soil itself, for its material is 
colony clay In shape it bears a close resemblance to a flower-pot. 
It is without handles, and reposes generally in a saucer appropriate 
ulike to its dimensions and to its dignity. The clay of the pot is 
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tempered sufficiently to support, without injury to the vessel, the 
action of the fire in cooking. 

Having described the cooking utensil, I come to the recife. Our 
pot is duly cleansed, and with all the solemnity of the perfect, and 
therefore painstaking and conscientious cook, water is poured in. To 
this we add fresh beef and salt pork, a little sugar and a little salt, 
and some chilli peppers, similar to those which Rebecca Sharp con- 
sumed for love of Joseph Sedley. At this stage of the proceedings 
we gently lift the pot off the saucer of state, and place it on the fire 
to stew. Presently it is what I have heard described as half-boiling ; 
and this somewhat vague moment, as it seems to me, is chosen for 
the ladling in of the cassareep, so that it may be duly coloured and 
flavoured. The hue of the liquid is almost at once transformed into a 
reddish brown, comparable to that of the russet-coated horse-chestnut. 
After the addition of the cassareep—the vital principle, in the whole 
—the pepper-pot is boiled till the floating meat is thoroughly cooked. 
It isnow ready for consumption. At breakfast or dinner it is placed 
beside the master of the “benab,” or of the house, and he helps 
himself to such tit-bits as he wants, much on the “so dispoged” 
principle of Mrs. Gamp. Now I come to the notable fact. If care 
is taken to add fresh cooked meat to the pot it will last like the 
widow’s cruise of oil, and, indeed, barring accidents, to the crack of 
doom itself. This statement may seem exaggerated, but I have 
reason to believe that it does no more than justice to the preserving 
potency of cassareep. 

If you go up to the clearings of the wildwood, to the hills which 
lie towards the sources of the rivers and the creeks, there shall you 
see the “ Buck” women busy in the manufacture of cassareep. Their 
spouses have much too exalted an opinion of themselves to aid in 
such unworthy toil. They care only to strain their graceful limbs, 
and toss their long straight black hair, as they pursue in the chase the 
labba and acourie, the deer and the wild-cow ; or when they send 
with swift paddle the woodskin, darting past the quivering reeds and 
lilies of the creek shore. In the benab village they recline languidly 
in their grass hammocks, and watch nonchalantly their toiling wives 
and daughters. That is their version of 


Men must work and women must weep, 


and so they contrive to feel in very truth lords of creation. 

The Indian fair take the root of the bitter cassava—by the way, 
the root of the sweet cassava is valued as a vegetable—and grate it 
as finely as they can; this means not quite so finely as we grate 
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nutmegs, for both rcot and grater are large. The product of this 
process is placed in a clay vessel, and water is added to it. The 
women then stir it industriously, and, as a result of this stirring, the 
‘¢ Buck ” secures three commodities. First, he obtains starch, which 
sinks to the bottom of the vessel ; secondly, meal, which floats, and 
is serviceable for griddle-cakes, a cross between dry toast and 
biscuit ; thirdly, the water which is strained off forms the basis of 
cassarecp. 

Woe overtakes the thirsty Guianese goat, if it but dips its parched 
tongue in the water that has been strained off before it has undergone 
further treatment, which, however, is very simple in character. The 
“Buck” women merely add sugar to it, and put it on the fire to boil 
till it becomes a syrup, not unlike treacle in appearance. Thus at 
last we get cassareep, the sustaining principle of pepper-pot. 

If Raleigh in his voyages to Guiana ever had occasion to put up 
at an Indian village, the ‘‘ Bucks,” as soon as he had rested his 
limbs, wearied with the march, under the troolie-leaved roofing of 
their benabs, hastened to offer him pepper-pot. Probably it did not 
contain salt pork and fresh beef like the modern colonial buck-pot. 
Of that, indeed, we may feel toierably certain. Its more solid in- 
gredients would be instead, the flesh of labba, acourie, wild cow, 
wild hog, and venison. So sempiternal is this concoction, that it is 
not beyond the bounds of possibility, that a traveller of to-day might 
make his meal out of the very pot over which the founder of 
Virginia smacked his lips, if that Admirable Crichton of a sea-king, 
poet, and courtier, could do anything half so commonplace. With 
his pepper-pot he probably ate cassava-cake, formed of the meal 
mentioned above, and fried in a griddle-pan, from three to four feet 
in circumference. As to the labba and acourie, which he may have 
puzzled over, I may mention that both animals are rather larger than 
a rabbit, and that their flesh, in flavour, resembles veal. 

There is a good deal to be said for buck-pot. It will not spoil 
if you are late for dinner, and one original cooking goes a very long 
way. It is an Indian achievement, which the haughty “ buccra” 
emulates. Yet, as I have said, the new-comerto Demerarian water- 
ways should bethink him well ere he regards it with too partial an 
eye. Pleasant is the land of the lianes, of the Victoria Regia, and 
of the orchid; of the katinga and of the beli-bird ; but if the 
English immigrant would prefer to rest “ beneath the clover sod,” at 
the end of his life’s journey, kind-hearted creoles will warn him to 
take heart of grace, and turn his back on the fascinations of pepper- 
pot. 
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With the swizzle it is otherwise. If a man grow too tenderly 
attached to it, his colonial career may be abbreviated rather than 
prolonged ; but let me leave moralising, and come to more prosaic 
fact. 

The air was full, on a day I well remember, of all the oppressively 
abounding plant and insect life of the tropic underwood. Suddenly, 
beneath a mighty tree, where there was space for tolerably free move- 
ment, Pauli, my ‘‘ coloured ” huntsman, takes out his knife, and, 
bending down, crops a long, straight stalk. “ Swizzle, sah,” he says, 
as he turns and holds up his prize. Pauli, let me here observe, had, 
together with four Indians, accompanied me for days past in wander- 
ings amid the lovely recesses of the Sunland forest. A half-breed, 
a cross between Indian and negro, he stood, sinewy and tall, well 
over six feet. Among his many accomplishments three may be 
mentioned. He was a dead shot with a rifle, played the violin very 
creditably, and drew the longbow with entire coolness, much atten- 
tion to detail in mendacity, and with a certain humour. Broad- 
shouldered he was also, and I have watched him with “‘ hadmiration 
mingled with hawe” lift into my bateau from the river-steamer a 
cask containing a hundredweight of ice, as though that cask were 
a two-days’ old baby. To return, however, to his observation. I 
was gratified and excited at it, and with not a little curiosity my eyes 
hasten to light upon the plant he is holding in his hands, for, far 
and wide throughout the western tropics, the swizzle is a name of 
power, and the musical ring of its manufacture is a liquid melody 
welcomed everywhere, beneath the tall wallabas of the bush, and in 
the city, on all shores, from the Virgin Islands to the Pomaroon, 
from Dominican Roseau to Port Royal. 

The swizzle-plant has a long, perfectly straight stem of hard wood. 
This stem, for its most sacred uses, should not be thicker than an 
ordinary pen-holder. There grow from it, at points some few inches 
apart along the stalk, straight, hard twigs. Three or four of the 
twigs usually radiate from each joint in the stalk, and almost at right 
angles to it. The stem is cut immediately below one joint, and just 
under the next one above it. When the bark is peeled off we have 
our swizzle-stick, nine or ten inches long, with which the Demerarian 
butler will work wonders, and make such music in his pantry that 
the languid listeners in the verandah shall scarcely suppress the 
smile of contentment developing on ordinarily impassive features. 
But I must deal more at length with the conditions under which the 
swizzle is consumed in Guiana, as they help to constitute the poetry 
of the potation, when seen, at least, through the mirage of memory. 

$2 
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I will let the past reassert itself, and be as though it were the present, 
without barrier of intervening time. 

The day has been very hot, so that all the world of Demerara has 
hastened, between five and six, to its sundown lounge and promenade 
on the sea-wall to listen to the booming of the ocean surge on the 
strand, as it mingles with the strains of the militia band, or else to the 
Botanic Gardens, whose beauties may be approximately gauged in 
the photographs, always on view at Kew. We have returned from 
coquetting with the sunset breeze, and are sitting, during the fast- 
fleeting gloaming moments in our verandah or gallery, one of us half 
in and half out of a hammock, the two others in American chairs, 
such as grace the decks of Atlantic “liners” so plentifully in time 
of fair weather. The jalousies are up, the windows are open, and in 
on the breeze is softly borne the scent of jessamine and other 
pleasant fragrance of the gloaming. Without, we catch glimpses of 
waving palm branches high overhead, while the tall slender trunks 
are broken by grey roofs, half embowered in a luxuriant greenery. 
It is too early for fireflies, and the bats have not yet begun to flit in 
and out through the gallery and the adjacent apartments, as they will 
do a_ ron, when the lights are lit. Occasionally the darkening sky is 
marked with the flight of carrion crows, our city scavengers. Now 
and then, ne or other of us varies the scantily and languidly broken 
silence by patting viciously that portion of the face or hand on which 
the creole mosquito may have lightly perched, preparatory to the 
dainty insertion of bloodsucking proboscis, probably through not 
being up to date, and so unaware that his better-informed comrades 
are assembled round the full-blooded folk who, fresh from Europe, 
and with still undamaged livers, are now cooling themselves in the 
’ verandahs of the Tower and the Kaieteur, Georgetown’s more famous 
hostelries. 

It is a quiet, dreamy moment, that one 

Between the dark and the daylight 

When the night is beginning to lower. 
There is about us an air of languorous warmth suffused with a sugges- 
tion of coolness, and fraught with that sense of melancholy and 
charm combined, which belongs to half-lights. We are Englishmen 
waiting for dinner, and so practical ; four thousand miles from home, 
and dimly recalling days long past, when we might venture to stretch 
ourselves without incurring the discomfort of profuse perspiration, 
and so sentimental. 

Suddenly a sound breaks in upon our ears, at which every 
countenance betrays some symptom of agreeable relief and pleased 
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expectancy. For an instant there is a spasmodic outbreak of brief 
chat, and then we settle down into a comically restrained alertness. 
The sound breaks in upon the ear once more, near, very near at 
hand, a murmur as of cascades rustling in some neighbouring 
mountain glen, and in an instant imagination and the force of 
association carry me to the recesses of the old volcanic Eifel, or to the 
slopes of Slieve Donard. The butler, more ebon in hue than the on- 
coming night, is now seen entering the gallery, his mien solemn and 
stately, and in his hands a tray, on which reposes, rising kingly above 
three smaller crystal vessels, a large glass jug, made glorious with 
restless pink foam. Recumbent there upon the tray, unconscious of 
its apotheosis, is our little plant friend of the underwood, but, of 
course, stripped of its bark for the requirements of civilisation. 

But, what has the butler been doing? If we put back the clock 
five or six minutes, we can peep over his shoulder and watch his 
labour inhis room. He has uncovered the blanket-swathed ice in the 
refrigerator, where it was placed by cook this morning, on her return 
from the ice-house and the market, breaks off a piece about the size 
of a mango, and then puts the larger block to bed again. He wraps 
the fragment in cloth, and proceeds to hammer it with a wooden 
mallet. When it is no more than frozen water-dust, he empties it 
into the glass jug. Swiftly he adds three teaspconfuls of white sugar 
thus blending sweetly the pole with the equator. Wistfully, for he 
is both human and honest, he uncorks a black bottle, labelled 
“Schiedam,” and judiciously measures out three wineglassfuls of a 
white, transparent liquid. These, with the same quantity of water, 
go to join the ice and sugar. Last of all, he opens a flask hailing 
from the Orinoco and containing world-famed angostura. Of the 
angostura he pours into the jug just three teaspoonfuls. Everything 
is now ready, and James gravely takes the swizzle-stick from its place. 
The end, with the amputated twigs attached, he buries in the mixture 
he has just compounded. The smooth stem he presses gently, but 
firmly, between the palms of both hands, his fingers outstretched, 
and imparts to it a rotatory motion, constantly increasing, till the 
foam, produced by the whirling twigs, almost reaches the top of the 
tall glass. This task accomplished, he goes off with his burden to 
the waiting “ buccras” in the verandah. 

The second sound our three loungers heard was also due to 
James, who, immediately before his entrance into the gallery, put 
his tray down on the dining table, and gave a finishing swizzle to the 
contents of the foaming, frothing beaker, so that it might bead and 
bubble when it met his master’s gaze. 
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The glasses are filled. The three white men rise from chairs and 
hammock. They nod and murmur under their breath a hurried 
chin-chin. Then, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, the 
swizzles have vanished, and three sighs of satisfaction and regret go 
and lose themselves in the gallery creepers as James retires. 

The loungers sink back into their resting-places once more, 
tranquil in body and in mind. They have not only enjoyed a cool 
drink and the fillip to the nerves, but they have almost discharged a 
social function. That chin-chin over the swizzle has been repeated 
about the same time by hundreds of thirsty colonists. There has 
been unity of purpose, as among pious Moslems who turn their 
faces Mecca-wards for evening prayer. So, though you may trans- 
plant the swizzle, it is, like the swizzle stick, racy of the soil. ~ It is 
not the same thing drunk fifty degrees north, as where tradition, 
environment, climate, and bodily temperature harmonise with it. 

Now we come to cassirrie. 

It was a glorious Sunland morning, and the creek was all alive with 
birds of brilliant hue. Over the darkling water there floated, vagrant 
as tissue-paper on a street-breeze in London, huge butterflies of 
sapphire blue, like tiny bits of heaven that had fallen through the 
greenery of the umbrageous wallabas. They flickered aimlessly and 
lost along, but shunned, the glimmering stream. We landed at a rude 
pier of rough logs, and made our way by a plant-infested path, all 
a-buzz with bees and multitudinous insects, up to the Indian village. 

The benabs were dotted about anyhow in an open clearing, and 
every woman in the place was busy, much tco busy to heed me and 
my men as we strolled in and out among the dwellings, watching 
them curiously. Some were lying in hammocks taking it easy, others 
were seated on pieces of felled timber, but all were similarly en- 
gaged. Every mouth was working leisurely on something within it, 
and now and then out of every mouth, whether the gummy one of 
age, or the white-toothed one of artless and unsophisticated youth, 
was ejected something which fell into a receptacle close at hand. 
I thought possibly they were guilty of a weakness, popular with our 
seafaring men, and were indulging in “ quids.” But the colour of the 
glistening balls of substance, which were shot dexterously forth in a 
continuous shower from between the lips of the venerable and the 
lovely, led me to the conclusion that my first hurried inference was 
wrong. So I turned to Pauli, who was discoursing volubly in Arawack, 
to the evident entertainment of a group of unclothed, or partially 
clothed men and boys, and asked him to explain to me the significance 
of the strange spectacle, whether it was an act of worship or a gre- 
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garious form of dissipation. In afew words he gave me to understand 
that I was gazing upon a liquor industry, which, however, it would be 
a gross abuse of terms to dub a manufacture, for the well-shaped 
hands of the forest fair were as idle as idle well could be. 

“* Wha’ yo’ see deh, Boss,” said Pauli, “is de makin’ ob cassirrie, 
an’ you drink enuf ob him, fo’ suah yo’ be like old fadder Noah when 
he lan’ off his voyage, an’ go an’ fogit altogedder dat he a patri- 
arch. Mos’ makes me angry to tink ob, Boss, fo’ if he no make a 
big fool ob himself, me an’ you would hab de same beautiful white 
cullah. Now, sah, we wait till we meet in Hebben, fo’ we know 
each udder brudders an’ cousins, gran’children ob good old fadder 
Adam. It cassirrie, sah, or something like it, dat get in dat fine ole 
shipbuildah’s head.” 

So the mischief was out; the ladies of this Arawack village were 
fabricating an intoxicant, but how, that was the question. Briefly, 
and in my own words, I will give the outcome of my inquiries. The 
women I saw before me were chewing the root of the cassava, and, 
when they had squeezed it between their dexterous jaws till it was mere 
pulp, they shot it forth into calabashes, which every now and then 
were emptied into a capacious woodskin. After this it is allowed to fer- 
ment, creek water being added, and when a certain time has elapsed 
it becomes, if not a drink fit for the gods, at least a very palatable 
beverage of a slate colour. I remember a wood-nymph offering me 
a bowl of it one day on the verge of a tropical glade, and very 
refreshing it was, for I was thirsty and the atmosphere around was 
oppressive with heat. I think, indeed, that I should have quite 
enjoyed it, but for the haunting reminiscence of that forest scene in 
which the dusky handmaidens seemed to vie with cach other in a 
chorus of diligent expectoration. As for its intoxicating qualities, I 
cannot, of course, speak at first hand, but I should imagine a man 
must consume a great deal of it to become thoroughly drunk. 

In any case it is the main feature in those great Indian tribal 
debauches, the Paiworrie feasts. Then the men and women gather 
to the village, which is to be the scene of the mild Bacchanalia, from 
the adjacent woodland clearings and waterways, much as the peasants 
of the neighbourhood flock into a German village which is celebrating 
its “ Kirmess,” or the Cornish folk go up to St. Just feast, or Madron 
feast, as the case may be. Dissipation is pursued in the same gre- 
garious way in the islands of the South Seas, and in Fiji and Samoa 
and elsewhere. They revel in the equivalent of the Paiworrie feast. 
Our Arawacks set themselves to work with most persistent industry 
to put away the store of cassirrie, and after two or three days’ 
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persistent drinking they manage to arrive at a state of comatose 
stupor, to which succeeds a deep and heavy slumber. There the 
whole village reposes, indifferent to every sight and sound. The 
period of revelry is at an end, and on the morrow, or when they have 
slept off the slow intoxication, they will return to their old ways ; 
the men tothe skilful chase or to fishing, the women to their domestic 
duties and the small husbandry of the forest village. 

If it be objected to cassirrie that the circumstances of its pro- 
duction are somewhat revolting to a fastidious taste, it should be 
remembered that we are not too refined in such matters here at home. 
I will say nothing of that good old English custom of the loving cup, 
though where the reveliers who thus fraternise are mustachioed, or, 
say, wheezy aldermen, the imagination shudders at limitless distressing 
possibilities. Then look at the system in vogue in many of our 
public-houses. The heel-taps in the glass of Hodge, or of any other 
intelligent citizen, are poured into the marble or pewter sink, and 
thence descend into the barrel to be retailed to customers who are 
either confiding or not “too nasty particular.” And after all there is 
little really to repel in the lips of those gentle, clean-living children 
of the wildwood. 

It is possible, however, that the day of cassirrie is done, so far as 
the Guianese Indians are concerned. Everywhere on the main 
forest streams the Portuguese rum-shop keeper is intruding, and rum 
is an offering for the hospitality readily accorded him, which the 
voyager makes, and it is an offering thoroughly appreciated. The 
only Indian who, during my own journeyings in the Sunland forest, 
showed a “contumelious lip” at the suggestion of rum was His 
Majesty Quatoo, King of the Arawacks. When Pauli approached 
him on the subject, he drew himself up into as haughty an attitude 
as his scanty attire—a short blue-striped shirt and a straw hat—would 
ailow, and said: “No rum, me prefare geen;” and the dusky 
monarch had to be appeased with Schiedam. 

Although, also, the swizzle is particularly dear to Demerara, it is 
rather the pre-dinner fillip of the rich than the beverage of the poor, 
the “wanity”—to quote Mr. Stiggins—of the haughty white than 
the delectation of the genial and mimetic Quashie. Quashie, in the 
Guianas, gets most of his alcoholic excitement from rum or cheap 
wine. I remember that we invested in a fowl for dinner, and that 
we were surprised about meal-time by the utter quietude of the 
kitchen. There we went in some apprehension of a contretemps, and 
found the dead domestic bird roasted literally—no poetic exaggera- 
tion—toacinder, We sought for cook, and discovered her recumbent 
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at the bottom of the kitchen stairs. We shook that mulatto woman 
till she lifted her white turban off her arm, and showed us a deadly, 
drowsy brown face. 

“*What’s the matter with you, cook ?” we cried in alarm. 

“ Weyine, sah ; weyine, ma'am,” she groaned, and “ weyine ” was 
all we could get out of her. She had been to the Portuguese rum- 
shop, and now she was a proof of the correctness of Solomon’s 
observation that “ wine is a mocker.” 

Moreover, “ buck-pot” is not the only culinary specialty in which 
the Demerarian excels. There is, for example, foo-foo soup, which 
has for its basis pounded plantain. It counts many and devoted 
admirers. ‘ Now,” a distinguished local doctor—I fancy it was 
Dr. Manget, the late respected surgeon-general of the colony—used 
to say to the convalescent ; “now, you may take foo-foo soup ;” and 
the wan features of the invalid would, of course, be irradiated with 
a smile of rapt delight. And besides foo-foo soup there are crab- 
backs, where the dorsal portion of this most toothsome of things 
submarine is made to contain the neatly picked flesh of cancer 
deceased ; and is most delightfully seasoned @ fa créo/e. And who, 
that has ever tasted it, will forget the charm of the nicely-browned 
grilled plantain, reposing in a napkin beside him at breakfast? And 
then a good mango is a good mango, and he who has learned to ap- 
preciate it does not allow it readily to pass out of memory ; though, 
by the way, that comes rather among things eaten than among 
things cooked. 

Even then description fails quite to convey all that these darlings 
of the Sunland palate signify, unless one has partaken of them amid 
their proper environment. Buck-pot is consumed generally with the 
morning breeze tossing the gallery creepers full in view of the break- 
faster, while the sable handmaid, attired in white beside his chair, 
would look a look of mute reproach if he seemed to despise that 
good old creole dish. And I have shown how justice only is done 
to such attraction as may be inherent in the swizzle. With regard to 
cassirrie, the place to drink it is under the troolie shelter of some 
benab, hot from a long perambulation through the forest paths, and 
out of a bowl from the hands of a dusky, soft-eyed fay who has 
helped to make it. 

I have mentioned Pauli more than once in this paper. I have 
reason to believe that he is dead, and that his stalwart form will no 
longer adorn the sylvan clearings. He has passed, as Mr. Leland 
would observe, into the ewigkeit ; yet who knows? for did he not say 
when last we met on the southern shore, ‘‘ Boss, I hope I meet you 
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in hebben”? and, for aught I am aware, such mutual surprise may 
be in store for both of us. 

Association goes far with men. And as I have written of buck- 
pot, swizzle-stick, and cassirrie, the southern atmosphere has seemed 
to be about me, the murmur of the underwood or the swaying of the 
palm branches, and again I hear the woodland nymphs musically 
calling to each other. 


FRANK BANFIELD. 
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THE ENGLISH SONNET AND 
ITS HISTORY. 


OME very able writers have recently devoted themselves to a 
study of the sonnet, and have published their reflections 
Whether it is that the genius of the workers who have cultivated the 
sonnet’s “scanty plot of ground” in recent years has imparted to it 
a fresh access of beauty and significance; or whether the general 
tendency to overrate the importance of everything exotic and arti- 
ficial is to be credited with a share in the awakened interest, it would 
be difficult to say ; but the fact is patent. And it is a fact by no 
means to be mourned over or deprecated. An enthusiasm for any 
form of literature has its manifold benefits ; and any excess or 
extravagance due to novelty or adventitious circumstances is sure to 
be corrected in good time. The fair-sized bundle of literature we 
have before us is proof enough of the existence of this enthusiasm, 
of remarkable activity in production, and of keen critical curiosity 
and ready commentary and exposition. Mr, Theodore Watts, who, 
by finished and felicitous poems in this form, has done so much to 
show that the sonnet is adequate for the expression of present-day 
thoughts and fancies, has also in the course of his articles and essays 
in the Atheneum, the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” and elsewhere, 
thrown out many happy hints and suggestive references alike as to 
the laws of the sonnet, its true functions and capabilities, and the 
points from which it should be judged and studied. To him 
doubtless is due not a little of the stimulus whose results we see and 
welcome. Others, amongst whom are included Mr. John Dennis, 
Mr. David Main, Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. S. Waddington, and Mr. 
Ashcroft Noble, have furthered the impulse by their tasteful 
anthologies and thoughtful essays ; and Mr. William Sharp! and his 
publisher, Mr. Walter Scott, have taken the most decided step yet 
made to recommend the sonnet to the widest circle of readers, Mr. 
Sharp has collected and arranged his sonnets with no little labour 
' Sonnets of this Century, edited and arranged, with a critical introduction on 
the Sonnet, by William Sharp. London: Walter Scott. /“ 947 
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and taste ; and if he errs sometimes, we can forgive such errors 
on the ground of his devotion to the subject, his unwearying 
diligence, and his never-flagging enthusiasm. And he writes an 
introduction, which in plan and aim is certainly the most ambitious 
effort of the kind which has yet come before us. In bulk his volume 
is about equal to the famous “Golden Treasury” series of Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. ; it is almost as tastefully bound as they are ; it is 
as well printed ; indeed, viewed in several lights it must be regarded 
as a phenomenon of publishing enterprise, and entitled to more than 
passing notice. 

Wordsworth’s warning, “Scorn not the sonnet,” has thus been 
fully taken to heart. The veterans plume themselves on their 
laboured and perfect specimens, and the young men are only too 
prone to hope that patient labour of the file may make up for in- 
spiration. By many the game is hardly thought to be worth the 
candle. At best they regard the exercise as literary trifling, and are 
disposed only too openly to speak of it as Dr. Johnson did, with 
bold dogmatic disparagement, of Milton’s sonnets, as carving heads 
on cherry-stones. And yet a form of literature in which Spenser 
and Shakespeare and Milton among earlier writers, and Wordsworth, 
Mrs. Barrett Browning, Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Swinburne, and the 
Rossettis among more recent ones, have enshrined some of their best 
thoughts and most happy conceptions, cannot be regarded as unim- 
portant or undeserving of study. Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that every person of ordinary education ought to have an intelligent 
notion of what the sonnet is. But it must be confessed that the 
critics, with their dissertations and pedantic minutiz, have done 
almost as much to repel the general reader as have the poetasters 
who dub as sonnets their fourteen commonplace decasyllabic lines, | 
rhymed anyhow. They incline to be tiresome over octaves and 
quatrains and sestets and tercets, with the most minute distinctions 
between the classical Italian models, with their many variations, and 
the English or what is commonly called the Shakespearean form. 
They lay down the law, for example, that the sonnet should embody 
one thought, one fancy, or one fact imaginatively conceived, and 
then proceed to present specimens to us which vary almost indefinitely 
in form, and, as Mr. Ashcroft Noble has pointed out,!' certainly do 
not, in all cases, have regard to the exacting law laid down about oae 
thought, one fancy, or one fact imaginatively conceived. The 
sonnets, even those admitted to be classic, thus belie at many points 
the critical dicta laid down respecting them. Here once more we 


' «The Sonnet in England.” Contemporary Review, Vol. xxxviii. 
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must turn from the critics to the poets for our enlightenment. Once 
more we find that the poet’s work outgrows and overshadows, in a | 
sense, the critic’s measuring-rod, the more that we study it ; and the 
non-literary reader might well be excused if he turned from the 
subject in disappointment and disgust. Nevertheless Wordsworth 
was right : 
With this key 

Shakespeare unlocked his heart ; the melody 

Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound ; 

A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 

With it Camoéns soothed an exile’s grief ; 

The sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf 

Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 

His visionary brow ; a glowworm lamp 

It cheered mild Spenser, called from Faery-land 

To struggle through dark ways; and, when a damp 

Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 

The Thing became a trumpet ; whence he blew 

Soul-animating strains—alas, too few ! 


With this great fact in our eye, we may proceed to consider 
certain points with a clear conscience. First of all, our idea is that 
Mr. Hall Caine is, notwithstanding his fine taste and critical sagacity, 
utterly at sea, and is attempting an undesirable thing, when he is fain 
to prove that the sonnet is indigenous to England; that it sprang up 
independently, and, as it were, spontaneously, and as the necessary 
and only true artistic form for the embodiment of certain thoughts, 
moods, or fancies.'_ These are days when the law of evolution must 
be applied to literature as well as to other things. There cannot but 
be rejoicings and congratulations when the brotherhood of nations 
and races is strengthened by the sense of a large law of “give and 
take” even in the dawnings of literary development, as well as in 
other forms of life. There can be no doubt that the Italian influence 
was too strong in the morning-time of English literature to make his 
contention possible or probable. Dean Plumptre’s careful and 
ingenious articles on Dante in the Contemporary Review some years 
ago, which formed the nucleus of the great work he afterwards 
published, would be of the utmost value if only on this ground. 
Notwithstanding the striking contrast in the genius and temperament 
of these two great men, Dante and Chaucer—the one so sensitively 
subjective, and the other so healthily objective—he shows by the most 
acute and careful parallels and similarities of phrases and expression, 


" Sonnets of Three Centuries, with Introduction and Notes by T. Hall Caire, 
Elliot Stock. 1883. 
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to go no farther, that the influence of Dante on Chaucer was very 
direct as well as indirect. It was so distinctly traceable and direct 
indeed, according to him, that any amount of suggestion as to special 
forms on those who followed, such as Spenser and Wyatt, might 
well be looked for. Of Petrarch the same, and in a still more 
emphatic tone, may be said. This point has been worked out by 
another writer to whom, for the moment, we must be indebted. 
He says : 

Dante is not a mystic in the commonly accepted sense of the 
word, but rather the exhauster of mysticism. His vision is not 
limited by ideas ; hence the falsity of making him the originator of 
certain cosmic schemes of things, when he merely fixes facts of belief 
he already found recognised, and links them with spiritual facts and 
affinities men constantly overlook. He is, indeed, one of the 
sternest realists. He will accept nothing for its appearance till he 
has tested it by the deeper and non-apparent. It is noticeable how 
intensely direct, clear, and realistic he is in all that pertains to detail 
—in his language, his method, his imagery. No poet is more prac- 
tical, or, in other words, economical. He wastes nothing. He puts 
aside the soft, graceful, melting forms which were so sought after by 
the poets of his own time and former poets, and writes as though 
he were consciously giving a lesson in literary husbandry. The 
poems of the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ for the very reason that they were partly 
meant as puzzles to the poets of his time, give fewer direct evidences 
of this remarkable clearness and directness of style, but the fifth 
sonnet, ‘ Cavalcando I altr’ ier per un cammino’ (‘Riding along a 
path the other day’), and in which he describes his meeting with 
Love, ‘in abito leggier di peregrino,’ is a remarkably fine specimen. 
. . . Dante is not to be named in the same breath with men like 
Bembo, the Edgar Poe of the Petrarchans, Moresini, Vittoria 
Colonna, Varchi, Casa, and the rest. His mission was higher. He 
calls men back from the fanciful and sensual to the real and true of 
spirit and life ; from self-satisfied brooding over the sentiment, if not 
even the sensual delights, of love, to its soul and inmost significance. 
With him we might almost say every word stands for a fact, a thing ; 
and these were never separated by the poet himself, though they 
were so to such a frightful extent by his followers, who only caught 
hold of the outer garment of Dante, his pure spirit escaping from 
their grosser touch as did Joseph from the wife of Potiphar. The 
trivialities and subtle sensuous suggestions of Da Majano, and the 
mingled puerilities, coarse wit, the sdeccata ciarla (foulmouthed- 
ness) of Cecco Angiolieri, who nevertheless would assert his right te 
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claim some relationship with the master, are surely sufficient proof 
and illustration of this. ... Chaucer got much from Boccaccio, 
but yet more from Dante, though in a measure unconsciously. If 
from the former he derived the form and manner of some of his 
poems, he got from the latter and the classics together that deter- 
mined truthfulness and clear healthy tone, which kept him from 
ever becoming merely sentimental, or artificial and _pruriently 
sensuous, as were Boccaccio and sometimes Petrarch. Chaucer is 
true to nature; he healthfully resists all influences which would 
weaken him there. He combines the open health of the ancients 
with the garrulous realistic simplicity and love of inner meanings 
which mark Dante’s less known works. In the ‘Knight’s Tale’ 
(imitated from Boccaccio in point of form), the ‘Court of Love,’ 
and the ‘ Legend of Fair Women,’ there are touches showing that 
Chaucer there deals with love very much in the Dantean spirit, 
although he has, at the same time, some of that cunning insinuation 
and that fascinating sweetness which have given rise to the expres- 
sion, ‘the sweet pain of love.’ Chaucer, indeed, reflects several of 
the characteristics of medizval poetry which Dante casts aside with 
indifference or indignation. I venture to assert notwithstanding 
that Chaucer would have been in a very peculiar sense different, had 
he not been in several ways powerfully influenced by Dante. At the 
same time Chaucer must have seen too clearly the inherent weakness 
of the unreal elaborated glitter of Petrarch for stooping to conscious 
or sustained imitation of him, and he had far too keen an eye for 
life and nature to follow implicitly in the track of the romancer ; 
indeed he has himself, in two of his tales, inimitably ridiculed both 
the spirit and manner of the medizval romance. . . . The Eastern 
element—with its languor, laboured imagery, and glittering super- 
ficial refinements of fancy—did not accord with the rude, strong, 
eager life that was then awakening, like a giant refreshed, throughout 
Europe ; so that the Provencal poetry had the most serious fault 
any poetry can have; it did not even truthfully reflect the life it 
professed to enlighten and to illustrate. Later writers, following 
Petrarch rather than Dante, laid hold on this to atone for lack of 
individuality and strong insight; and the same hazy moonlight 
orientalism prolonged itself through Tasso, Ariosto (in a measure), 
Guarini, and Marini, till it almost lost the little virtue it had in the 
cloying sweetness of Metastasio. Spenser conveyed a good deal 
of the element into English ; and it visits us now and then even 
in Tennyson, who, with rare flashes of insight, yet dreams and broods, 
and exhibits something of that love for separate images and conceits 
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which reminds us of the love-struck maiden of the middle ages 
dreaming over her embroidery frame. ... De Quincey some- 
where says that Spenser and Milton are zof of any Italian school. 
As to Milton this may be quite true. His vast reach of Italian 
reading, his fine taste—pure as ever maiden’s was—and his great 
assimilative power, rendered him like a bee, flitting from flower to 
flower, and often extracting sweetest honey from the most un- 
promising. Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, Pulci, Bembo, Guarini, Boiardo, 
and Berni even were laid under contribution ; and it would be no 
easy matter to say from which Milton derived the most. But amid 
all his devotion to the Italians, Milton preserved a certain elevated 
serene individuality, looking down from a clear height on those from 
whom he borrowed, as indeed he did upon most things. With 
Spenser, however, the case was in some degree different. He 
circles round Petrarch and Tasso, though his orbit is a little 
eccentric, owing to a certain attraction towards the severe sphere 
of Dante, from which, however, his more dreamy and fantastic spirit 
recoils with circling sweep back to the laboured sweetness and 
metrical grace of the Petrarchans. This devotion to Dante, though 
it never very directly asserted itself, had the effect of keeping Spenser 
from sympathising with or assimilating any of that ribald indecency 
which in Boccaccio Petrarch could justify and excuse. In later 
writers it became repulsive, and would be so to such as Spenser, 
though from some of these Byron occasionally drew inspirations. . . . 

“ Dante shows himself the true medizval antique, in that, while 
he seizes and perpetuates what is best in the Oriental element, as 
ensuring music and refinement of form, he weds it to a healthful 
naturalness and truth to life and fact. For having given to 
Western literature some few additional graces of form, the mission 
of the Oriental element proper was ended; and the man who 
most successfully embalmed these very forms was the same who 
once for all purged the Italian from the chief vices of the Oriental 
spirit—of its brooding languor and dreamy flowing softness of 
outline.” 

lean Plumptre rejects the idea of any direct knowledge of Dante 
by Shakespeare (despite the powerful reasons for the opposite 
opinion given in “ Blackwood’s Magazine” for June 1884 and June 
1885), yet he writes thus: “In the early poetry of the Tudor 
period, with which Gunthorpe forms a connecting link, Petrarch had 
perhaps a more commanding influence—as seen in the sonnets of 
Wyatt and Lord Surrey—than Dante; but the latter writes his 
‘ Restless State of a Lover’ in ferza rima, and Puttenham, in his 
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‘ Art of Poesie’ (i. 31), names both these writers as having studied 
also in the school of the author of the ‘Commedia.’” Dean Plumptre 
urged, as one of his objections to the idea of Shakespeare having 
any direct knowledge of Dante, that Shakespeare was no Italian 
scholar, and that there was no English translation of the poems of 
Dante then; but many studied Italian poetry in those days in 
England, and much was done by copies, and surely it is not unlikely, 
seeing Chaucer’s tributes, not to speak of the tributes of others, that 
Shakespeare should have heard repeated or had read manuscript 
translations of parts of Dante and Petrarch. 

We may thus set it down that there are two coincident waves of 
influence from Italian literature to be noted in that of England— 
the one tending to formal completeness, fancy, and mere musical 
fascination ; and the other to truth to nature, fact, and life. Chaucer 
is the grand channel of the latter; through him England owes a 
long line of realists and nature-poets in many forms ; through 
Spenser and Surrey we may trace the flowings of the other wave— 
and naturally they are the channels of metrical rule, invention, and 
fantasy. In Shakespeare, as we may say, they flowed together ; in 
his early poems and plays the latter tendency is most prominent, 
and in his later work the former ; in the sonnets we see the process 
of contest and victory of the later in process ; in his riper plays 
the process is completed, and fancy and the tendency to egotistic 
musing subdued. The sonnet, undoubtedly, is one of the deposits 
of one of these waves; and in the hands of later poets it has 
become like the poet laureate’s shell that has taken “the wear and 
polish of the wave.” 

Having made clear our general position thus far, we can now the 
more soberly and assuredly proceed to offer some criticisms on later 
writings on the sonnet ; and first we shall deal with some things in 
Mr. Sharp’s volume. We have two special remarks of a qualifying 
nature to make. (1) Considering that Mr. Sharp has so much of 
worth to communicate to us, we regret that he should in some things 
have been so facile, expansive needlessly eloquent, and selfasser- 
tive ; and that he should not in some points have taken more 
pains to verify his statements, which he could very easily have 
done. (2) Next, we regret that Mr. Sharp has not been more 
catholic in his sympathies, and travelled further afield sometimes in 
search of specimens. 

1. Before going further we shall try to make good our charge 
under the first head, that Mr. Sharp’s assertions are not always in 


harmony with easily ascertained facts, We shall confine ourselves to 
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one point in illustration, though there are others. We find Mr. 
Sharp writing thus : 

“The occurrence of a rhymed couplet at the close of the sonnet 
is rare indeed in Italian literature: I cannot recall a single example 
of it among the classic masters of the sonnet, and even in later 
times I fancy it would be difficult to find a single good Italian 
example worthy the name with this termination. But it does not 
follow that a closing couplet is equally unpleasant to the ear in 
English, for in the latter practically all sonnets are what the Italians 
call mute—that is, the rhyming terminals are in one syllable, while 
in the language of Petrarca and Dante they are trisyllabic and 
dissyllabic—a circumstance materially affecting our consideration of 
this much-debated point. ... But notwithstanding the differences of 
terminal structure, it is open to question if the rhymed couplet- 
ending be not almost as disagreeable to the English as to the Italian 
ear. One of the chief pleasures of the sonnet is the expectancy of 
the closing portion, and when the ear has become attuned to the 
sustained flow of the normal octave and also of the opening lines of 
the sestet, the couplet comes upon one with an unexpected jar, as if 
some one had opened and banged-to a door while the musician was 
letting the last harmonious chords thrill under his touch. There 
has been a good deal written on this point, and Mr. Hall Caine and 
others have succinctly pointed out their reasons for strongly objecting 
to it. It is, moreover, perhaps the last point on which sonneteers 
themselves will agree—the last redoubt to be held before the 
victorious assault of the critical enemy. Continuous study of the 
sonnet has convinced me that, while many English poems in this 
form, even by good writers, are markedly weakened by rhymed 
couplet-endings, there is one sonnet-form where the closure in 
question is not only not objectionable, but is absolutely as much the 
right thing as the Petrarcan type is for the octave. . . . Thus, no 
sonnet commencing with the two-rhymed solid octave should ever 
have a sestet with a rhymed couplet-ending, and no sonnet composed 
in three separate quatrains should close in any other way.” 
~ Now, with points of taste or preference we have no right what- 
ever to find fault. Here, surely, Chacun a son goit, if anywhere. 
But Mr. Sharp is not content to rest there; he ventures on bold 
assertions which can be tested by the facts ; and, in direct opposition 
to his assurance that he cannot recall a single example of a rhymed 
couplet-ending among the [Italian] classic masters of the sonnet, 
we undertake to present him with many—with a large number even 
from Petrarch and Dante—for him to study and reflect upon. We 
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could furnish him with any number more from Guido Cavalcanti, 
Franceschino, Cina da Pistoja, and Dante da Majano, not to speak 
of Moresino, Cecco Angiolieri, and others, but refrain, because 
questions might be raised whether or not they are classic masters 
of the sonnet. Here is Sonetto Lxx1. of Petrarch : 


Quando giugne per gli occhi al cor profondo 
L’immagin donna, ogni altra indi si parte, 
E le vertit che l’anima comparte 

Lascian le membra quasi immobil pondo. 


E del primo miracolo il secondo 
Nasce talor, che la scacciata parte, 
Da se stessa fuggendo, arriva in parte 
Che fa vendetta, e ’1 suo esilio giocondo. 


Quinci in duo volti un color morto appare, 
Perché ’1 vigor che vivi gli mostrava, 
Da nessun lato é pil 14 dove stava, 

E di questo in quel di mi ricordava 
Ch’ i’ vidi duo amanti trasformare, 

E far, qual io mi soglio in vista fare. 


Of this sonnet we shall make bold enough to offer the following 
rhymed translation, adhering strictly to the form of the original : 


When thro’ my eyes into my heart’s profound 
You send your noble image, all else goes ; 
And all the powers that in my soul do close 
Lapse, and my limbs like moveless weights are bound. 


And from that marvel springs another ground 
Of marvel, for the chased-out part that flows 
Or fast flies from itself, thwarted, bestows 
On Exile easing, with Revenge’s bound. 
Two faces hence put on one deadly hue 
For lively vigour that erst did them grace, 
And neither here nor elsewhere holds its place ; 
And this remembered I in piteous case 
When I beheld two lovers how they grew 
Just as my face then was to gazer’s view. 


The final tercet of Sonetto cxxx1m. of Petrarch—one of the very 


finest and most perfect—is this : 
Cosi sventura ovver colpa mi priva 
D’ ogni buon frutto, se 1’ eterno Giove 
Della sua grazia sopra me no piove, 
Sonnet Lxxiv., on the Death of Laura, has a rhymed couplet- 
ending : “ pietate—beltate.” And there are others. 
Sonnet xxx. of Dante has a final rhyming couplet. Here is the 
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whole sestet, because it is of importance to see that the rhyming 
couplet was written of set purpose : 


Onde la sedia poi rimase vuota : 
Tu che salisti quando quegli scese, 
Pigliando asempro mie parole nota, 
E fa’ che impari senno alle sue spese. 
Poi che justizia vedi che mi vendica, 
Deh non voler del mio tesor far endica. 


Sonnet xXLv. has this couplet-ending : 


In trarre a me’ 1 contrario della vita ; 
Come verti: di stella margherita. 


Sonnet xix. has “ fele,” “‘fidele,” for final rhyming couplet ; L. has 
“ vede,” “mercede;” Lx. has “gravitate,” “ mandate;” Lxrx. has 
** disnore,” “muore;” LxxI. has “ duro,” “ epicuro;” Lxxu. has 
“futuro,” “sicuro;” LxxiIv. has “spira,” “sospira;” Lxxv. has 
“caro,” “avaro;” LXxvi. has “affine,” “meschine ;” Lxxx1. has 
* danno,” fanno;” LXxx11I. has “tutafronte,” “conte ;” Lxxxv. has 
** percosse,” “ rimosse.” 

Cino da Pistoja, we may add, has rhymed couplet-endings with 
such rhymes as these: “desiri,” “sospiri ;” “ disnore,” “ muore;” 
“dolore,” “cuore ;” “piove,” “trove ;” “monte,” “fonte;” “ cor- 
aggio,” “ moveraggio;’ “traggia,” “selvaggia;” “ via,” “ pria; 
“ spinta,” “vinta.” The gth sonnet of Guido Cavalcanti has for final 
couplet the rhymes “dolore,” “amore.” The whole series of sonnets by 
Franceschino on the passions, to be easily found in the “ Rime di 
Diversi Antichi Autori Toscani,” have rhymed couplet-endings. 
There is a set of sonnets too between Cino da Pistoja and Onesto, in 
which the rhymes throughout the whole set are identical, the closing 
couplets invariably ending on companion rhymes to “arte,” “ farte.” 

As the Italian sonneteers of Dante’s time were much in the habit 
of writing sonnets in reply to each other, using identical rhymes to 
those in the sonnet to which they replied, and thus laying a heavy 
tax on ingenuity of a certain kind, we are sure that other sonnets 
would be found by other writers cast in exactly the same set of 
rhymes. Cecco Angiolieri, besides his addresses to Becchina, was 
apt at answering the serious efforts of other poets thus, and often in 
a very light bantering vein. But we do not profess that our search 
has been exhaustive ; we have simply turned over a few pages of a 
very well-marked and annotated edition of “ Rime di Petrarca,” by 
Bagioli ; of Dante’s “ Vita Nuova” and “ Rime,” and of some volumes 
of the “ Parnaso Italiano ;” and having found what we wanted, did 
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not go further afield. Mr. Hall Caine, whose objection to the rhymed 
couplet-ending is so decided that he declares it is as offensive to his ear 
as the couplets at the end of scenes and acts in some Shakespearean 
plays, declares, by way of finding countenance to his objection, that 
only one of Petrarch’s sonnets has this ending, and that the others 
are more of ballatas ; but we have.shown that this is hardly correct, 
though from it Mr. W. Sharp might have taken warning. 

Mr. Sharp, in his tabulated list of variations of the sestet of the 
Italian sonnet, does not at all recognise the couplet-ending, which 
we hold that he ought to have done ; and when he comes to formu- 
late the results of his researches, he writes thus under his third 
head : 

* Its sestet or minor system may be arranged with more freedom ; 
but a rhymed couplet at the close is ov/y allowable when the form is 
the English or Shakespearean.” 

Now, we hold that the rhyming couplet at the ending is sanctioned 
by Italian use: that, when you have passed from the strict arrange- 
ment of the rhymes a, 44, aa, 6b, a, and allowed a system of rhyming 
on alternate lines, as Petrarch and others did, and also permitted 
such accommodations as repeating the same words for rhyme in the 
octave, as is the case in the sonnet we have translated from Petrarch, 
you have come very near to suggesting the Shakespearean form. At 
all events it is clear that close study finds a sufficiently strong pre- 
cedent for the rhyming couplet-ending, whatever critics may choose 
to urge against it nowadays. Thus, from the other point of view, 
that of variations and of modifications, we find even that the English 
or Shakespearean form of sonnet was anticipated or prepared for 
even by the “classic masters of the sonnet” in Italy, and that no 
ground is afforded for Mr. Hall Caine’s theory nor for Mr. Sharp’s 
too dogmatic assertions. ‘ 

We must now turn for a moment to Mr. Theodore Watts. It 
was with no slight feeling of surprise and disappointment that we 
found him—usually so careful and cautious—in his article on the 
Sonnet in the new edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” saying 
decisively that “ the form of the octave is invariable in the Petrarchan 
sonnet, while the form of the sestet is absolutely free.” As implied 
in what we have already said, this is certainly not the case. It is very 
far indeed from being the case. Even Petrarch indulged himself in 
some rare freedoms in this respect. We could present a list that 
would perhaps prove wearisome, but the following from it may suffice 
to establish our contention. 

Sonnet xxi. of Petrarch is alternately rhymed, that is, in two 
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quatrains, the rhymes being thus arranged: “distrugge,” ‘ stesso,” 
“‘fugge,” “ promesso,” “ adugge,” “ presso,” “rugge,” “ messo.” 

Sonnet Lx. is also, in the octave, two quatrains, and the rhymes 
are these: “ mezzo,” “ sospiro,” “ rezzo,” “ desiro,” ‘ mezzo,” 
‘ respiro,” “ mezzo,” “ giro.” 

Sonnet cLiv. is also in precisely the same form. Rhymes: 
““tomba,” “ disse,” “‘ tromba,” “ scrisse,” ‘* colomba,” “ visse,” “ rim- 
bomba,” “scrisse.” In Sonnet cLXxxv. the first half of the octave is 
a quatrain, while the second is in formal order. The rhymes: 
“Idaspe,” “ pendice,” “caspe,” ‘‘fenice.” The octave of Sonnet 
CCXXII. is in two quatrains ; rhymes: “ vidi,” “dolcezza,” “ nidi,” 
* sprezza,” “ apprezza,” “lidi,” “ bilezza,” “stridi.” In Sonnet Xxxvil. 
the fifth and eighth lines end with the same werd, “fora.” Sonnet 
Xvi. is not rhymed ; it has only the same words repeated: “ parte,” 
“luce,” in the octave ; and in the second tercet the ending words of 
lines are repeated : “ morte,” ‘“‘desio,” “ sole.” 

In Dante’s sonnets octaves of v., vi., and VII. are quatrains. 
Sonnet v. has for rhymes: “more,” “gioia,” “Amore,” “ noia,” 
“core,” “appoia,” ‘“tremore,” “moia.” vi. has for rhymes: 
“mente,” “dona,” “sovente,” “ persona,” “subitanamente,” “ abban- 
dona,” “solamente,” “ragiona.” x1. is also two quatrains ; rhymes : 
“core,” ‘“dormia,” “Amore,” ‘“conoscia,” “onore,” “ridia,” 
“signore,” “venia.” Sonnet x11, beginning “ Vede perfettamente 
ogni salute,” rhymes: “salute,” “ vede,” “tenute,” ‘“ mercede,” 
“virtute,” ‘“ procede,” “ vestute,” “fede.” Sonnet xxvii. also has 
two quatrains. In Sonnet xxxvil., which also has quatrains, the 
word “parla” is repeated through the octave, and “nomo” is 
repeated once. Sonnet XxxIx. also has two quatrains. Sonnet LI. 
has also two quatrains for octave. 

There are also varying rhymes in second octave of sonnet to 
Guido Cavalcanti, in which he imagines a pleasant voyage for Guido, 
Lapo Gianni, and himseif, with their three ladies. 

So also Guido to Dante, where he reports, in a feigned vision, the 
successful issue of Lapo Gianni’s love, is, in octave, two quatrains. 

Dino Compagni’s sonnet to Guido Cavalcanti, reproving Guido for 
his arrogance in love, is in octave, two quatrains. In the same form 
are the two halves of octave in his sonnet to Guido Orlandi in praise 
of his lady ; so is Dante da Majano’ssonnet, in which he craves 
interpreting of a dream of his. So also Cecco Angiolieri’s Sonnet in 
absence from Becchina. 

The octave of Sonnet LI. of Dante, already referred to, is as 
follows : 


’ 
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Io maladico il di ch’ io vidi imprima 
La luce de’ vostri occhi traditori, 
E ’! punto che veniste in sulla cima 
Del core a trarne |’ anima di fuori : 
E maladico  amorosa lima 
Ch’ ha pulito i miei motti, e’ bei colori, 
Ch’ io ho per voi trovati e messi in rima 
Per far, che 1’ mondo mai sempre v’ onori. 


Mr. Rossetti translates it exactly, save for the transposition of 
rhymes in_the second part : 


My curse be on the day when first I saw 
The brightness in those treacherous eyes of thine— 
The hour when from my heart thou cam’st to draw 
My soul away that both might fail and pine. 
My curse be on the skill that moved each line 
Of my vain songs,—the music and just law 
Of art by which it was my dear design 
That the whole world should yield thee love and awe, 
Yea, let me curse mine own obduracy 
Which firmly holds what doth itself confound — 
To wit, thy fair perverted face of scorn : 
For whose sake love is oftentimes forsworn 
So that men mock at him; but most at me 
Who would hold fortune’s wheel and turn it round. 


The third of Lord Tennyson’s “Sonnets to a Coquette ” is pre- 
cisely after this form of Petrarchan sonnet : 


Wan sculptor, weepest thou to take the cast 

Of those dead lineaments that near thee lie ? 
O sorrowest thou, pale Painter, for the past 

In painting some dead friend from memory ? 
Weep on ; beyond his object Love can last ; 

His object lives : more cause to weep have I, 
My tears, no tears of love, are flowing fast, 

No tears of love, but tears that Love can die. 


I pledge her not in any tearful cup, 
Nor care to sit beside her where she sits— 
Ah pity—hint it not in human tones, 
But breathe it into earth and close it up 
With secret death for ever in the pits 
Which some green Christmas crams with weary bones, 


In the sonnet “O beauty, passing beauty, sweetest sweet,” we 
have the further justifiable form of octave in two quatrains, but with 
varying rhymes, and in the first of the sonnets on “ Love” we have 
two quatrains, with varying rhymes, and a closing rhyming couplet. 
The third of the sonnets on “ Love” follows the model of the Italian 
sonnets referred to, in which the first half of the octave is a quatrain 
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the second in the more common form; only, in this case, the 
rhymes are varied, and there is a rhymed couplet-ending. Having 
reached this much, under clear and undoubted Italian justification, 
it will surely be admitted that it was but a step, and a very slight 
step further, to the Shakespearean form of sonnet, which found 
such exquisite illustration in the hands of the elder Tennyson, Charles 
Turner ; though it is very remarkable that when he was moved to 
definite careful revision—which he only too seldom was—his ten- 
dency was to remodel towards the pure Petrarchan form, as is very 
finely illustrated in the history of his Sonnet xxu. of the volume of 
1830: “See’st thou her blushes,” which is much changed in form 
before it appears in the volume of 1873, under the title “ A Blush 
at Farewell.” We here see very distinctly an attempt to pass from 
the modified Shakespearean form to the true octave and sestet, 
though the law of limiting rhymes is still not strictly observed. But 
just in the degree that the form of 1873 is, in our opinion, superior 
to the earlier one, it approaches to the pure form of Petrarchan 
sonnet ; and this is, indeed, very curious in the case of a man 
so apparently indisposed to be self-critical or to sacrifice much for 
niceties of technical form merely. 

“The Evening Cloud” of Professor Wilson, which we have 
seen criticised as though it had no claim to rank as a sonnet, is, in 
the octave, after the model of Petrarch’s Sonnet ccxxu1., referred to 
on a former page, though with license of a third rhyme in octave. 


THE EVENING CLOUD. 


A cloud lay cradled near the setting sun, 
A gleam of crimson tinged its braided snow, 
Long had I watched the glory moving on, 
O’er the still radiance of the lake below. 
Tranquil its spirit seemed, and floated slow,~ 
Ev’n in its very motion there was rest, 
While every breath of eve that chanced to blow 
Wafted the traveller to the beauteous west 
Emblem, methought, of the departed soul, 
To whose white robe the gleam of bliss is given, 
And by the breath of mercy made to roll 
Right onward to the golden gates of heaven, 
Where to the eye of faith it peaceful lies 
And tells to man his glorious destinies. 


Here we have the union of an octave loosely after an Italian 
model, with a further quatrain on different rhymes and a rhymed 
couplet-ending, and precedent for this could be found, so that we 
have a specimen of the sonnet from which the Shakespearean was 
the next step. In Wordsworth’s sonnet, “J grieved for Buonaparte,” 
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the second part of the octave is a quatrain—but it is justified fully 
by Italian models : 
Tis not in battles that from youth we train 
The Governor, who must be wise and good, 
And temper with the sternness of the brain 
Thoughts motherly and meek as womanhood. 


If Mr. Sharp had only had ordinary regard to his own language, 
that might have sufficed to help him. If he had glanced at Mr. 
Symonds’s translation of the Sonnets of Michael Angelo, he would 
have found that Mr. Symonds ends a considerable proportion of 
them with the rhyming couplet. And in his Sonnets on “The 
Thought of Death” and others, Mr. Symonds quite justifiably, 
in view of such models as we have referred to, uses the same allow- 
able variation. 

Mr. Sharp’s schemes regarding the sonnet seemed to broaden 
and multiply before him as he proceeded, and he has not yet finished, 
so that any hint of pause or warning as to the facts of sonnet form 
and development may be the more welcome, if they even yet reach 
him in time to enable him to approach to greater correctness in his 
next essay. 

‘Comparatively brief,” says Mr. Sharp, “ this introductory Essay 
must be, not attempting to be anything more than a broadly executed 
free-hand sketch, certainly not a complete and minutely finished 
study. The Jatter I hope in some measure to accomplish in a new 
large-paper edition of this book, which will be published some six or 
eight months hence—and also with the addition of the sonnet’s 
history in Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, England, and Germany, in a 
forthcoming volume entitled ‘The Hundred Sonnets of Europe.’” 

The Sfectator found that ‘‘so long as Mr. Sharp is historical he is 
not only instructive but interesting. . . . What there is of pure criti- 
cism generally carries our assent ; and we think, to mention one point 
only, that Mr. Sharp settles the vexed question as to the propriety or 
impropriety of the closing couplet in a way which will commend 
itself to the judgment and—what is of more consequence—to the 
ear of most sonnet-lovers. His argument, briefly stated, is that the 
character of the sonnet’s close should depend upon its opening ; 
and that while the couplet-ending is out of keeping with the genius 
of a sonnet built on the Petrarchan model, it gathers together and 
clinches, so to speak, the three quatrains of the Shakespearean ”— 
which was all straight and satisfactory in itself; only, not so very 
long before, the Spectator had come forward to justify absolutely the 
rhymed couplet-ending. 
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2. Our second point with regard to Mr. Sharp’s book is the 
lack of catholicity shown in several directions ; many names might 
be given, but there are two poets whom he does not so much as 
mention, though they well deserved to be mentioned, and some spe- 
cimens of their work presented. The first is Robert Leighton, that 
true genius in his own line—exquisite in pathos, and homely with- 
out a touch of that prosaic detail which ruins so much in present-day 
poetry ; who could rise to lofty heights of thought and speculation, 
and yet never fail to touch the common fibre of the heart, and 
who wrote a few of the most exquisite sonnets in the language.! 


Here is one : 
WRITTEN ON MAY MORNING. 
O wherefore should I write, when these my lines 
May ne’er be read—if read forgotten quite ? 
Wherefore the earth encumber with dead signs 
That to the generations give no light ? 
Hark ! from yon sunny cloudlet come the notes 
Of one that carols not for me or you, 
But that the spirit of creation floats 
Into his heart and gushes out anew. 
Green earth ! sweet air! blue sky ! what worshipper 
Can hold his voice on this all-beauteous day ? 
Young May is in the meadow playing her, 
And all the world a-wooing is young May. 
She doth bewitch her lovers ; whoso yields 
Unto her spell straight ‘* babbles of green fields.’ 


’ 


That is in the Shakespearean form; here is another, in a different 
vein, in the Petrarchan: 
NEAR DUNBAR. 
Ilere Cromwell stood, that dark and frowning night, 
Hemmed in upon this desperate tongue of land, 
The sea behind, the sea on either hand, 
And, fronting him, the foe on yonder height. 
What chance for Cromwell in to-morrow’s fighi, 
If thus the order of the battle stand ? 
He was but captain, the supreme command 
He knew was His who to the most lorn right 


Oft gives mysterious victory ; and so, 
Armed with this faith, of fear he never dreamed. 
For ever with that man a Power there seemed, 
That conquered first the judgment of the foe, 
Then gave an easy field. So would it be 
With all who owned as deep a trust as he. 


And that remarkable youth—as much humourist as poet-— 
Thomas Davidson, the Scottish Probationer (¢.e. Licentiate of the 


' See Records and other Poems. Kegan Paul & Co, 1880, 
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United Presbyterian Church), the account of whose all too early 
death would inexpressibly sadden us were it not for the brave and 
cheerful and solemnly humorous way in which he met it,! wrote 
one or two of the most perfect sonnets of recent years, not to be 
turned away from even with the sweet taste of Keats and Words- 
worth and Matthew Arnold in the mouth. They are so true to the 
experience, so simple yet so stately in their style, and so rounded 
and complete yet without trace of effort. Their very simplicity adds 
to their power. The first we give is, in point of technique, the most 
finished, but both are worthy of any anthology. 


LOVE-SONNET. 
(Begun for the New Year--finished on St. Valentine’s Eve.) 
There is no date in Love’s eternal Year, 
Saving its first, —O deeply loved and long ! 
Nor shade invades the sunshine clear and strong 
Which ever dominates its azure sphere. 


Yellow the woods grow—yellow and winter drear, 
Storms trample down the infinite leafy throng, 
Even as my fortunes, yet the spirit of song 

Lives in me, and the warmth of hopeful cheer. 


There is no winter in this love of ours ! 
Thinking whereon, when with least clemency, 
The winter of the world and fortune lowers, 
Straightway that summer’s noon breaks in on me 
Which has no ending oz decline, whose flowers 
Are of the soul and share her immortality. 


~_ 


SICK MAN 70 THE ZARLIEST SNOWDROT. 


From off the chill and misty lower verge 
Of Autumn, when the flowers were all gone past, 
Looks that were prayers o’er Winter did I cast, 
To see beyond thy fancied form emerge. 


4 


Thy advent was my dream, while storms did surge, 
And if Hope walked with me ‘tween storm and blast, 
With phantom snowdrops her pale brows were graced, 
Thy presence now, and my heart’s fulness urge 


This word of welcome, emblem of all meekness 

Yet in thy meekness brave and militant 
Leading flower-armies from the bloomy South 

Hard on the heels of Frost and Cold and Bleakness ! 
O when I spied thee in this yearly haunt, 

‘* Life! life ! I shall not die !” brake from my mouth. 





' See his ** Memoir, Letters, Poems, &c.” under the title of The Scottish Proba- 
tioner, by James Brown, D.D, Second edition. Glasgow: Maclehose & Sons, 
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Compared with selecting a sonnet or two from the volumes of 
well-known writers, and already familiar to the poetry-loving public— 
Mr. Dante Rossetti, Mrs. Browning, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, Miss Mathilde Blind, Mr. Andrew Lang, e¢ hoc genus omne— 
what a service were it to recover effectually for the public the strays 
of sonnet literature which, from adverse circumstances, have lost 
their proper protectors, and lie hidden—buried—in magazine tomes ! 
Notwithstanding this volume of Mr. Sharp’s, admirable as it is in 
many ways, this profitable task still awaits capable hands disposed 
perseveringly to carry it out. 

One last word must be devoted to the sonnets introduced to us 
in the American edition of Leigh Hunt’s “ Book of the Sonnet.” 
Our transatlantic poets do not fail in delicacy, grace, and clearness 
It is enough to refer to the sonnets of Bryant and Long- 
fellow, of Mr. Russell Lowell, Mr. Stoddard, Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Paul 
Hayne, and Mr.Stedman. Some of these specimens are marked 
by fine thought, chaste fancy, and careful attention to form. They 
are certainly not put to shame by the earlier English sonnets gathered 
together by Leigh Hunt and Mr. Adams Lee. One American sonnet 
which has struck us—though evidently suggested by Wordsworth— 
may be quoted: 


of form. 


¥ 
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What isa sonnet? ‘Tis the pearly shell 
That murmurs of the far-off murmuring sea, 
A precious jewel carved most curiously. 

It is a little picture painted well. 


What is a sonnet? Tis the tear that fell 
From a great poet’s hidden ecstasy ; 

A two-edged sword, a star, a song—ah me ! 
Sometimes a heavy-tolling funeral bell. 


This was the flame that shook with Dante’s breath, 
The solemn organ whereon Milton played, 
And the clear glass where Shakespeare’s shadow falls : 
A sea this is—beware who ventureth ! 
For like a fjord the narrow floor is laid 
Deep as mid ocean to th’ sheer mountain walls. 
RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 


One remarkably felicitous effort of Mr. Stedman, too, we should 
have quoted if space had allowed. Mr. Stedman has not written 
many sonnets, but he excels in thought, proportion, and symmetry. 


ALEXR, H. JAPR, 











WHEN WE TWO PARTED. 


HE river was flowing down towards the sea in the October 
twilight, the last faint gleam from the setting sun tinging its 
waters with a ruddy glow. The osiers rustled in the breeze, and a boat 
went dropping softly down with the stream. Notacloud was in sight, 
yet suddenly the sky overhead became dark and a shadow fell upon the 
water, while the air was filled with the noise of myriads of beating 
wings, as a flight of swallows wheeled round and round, then darted 
down among the osier beds with a sound like a rushing wind. 

Night after night they had gathered thus, only to disperse again 
in the day ; but on the next morning, when the first breath of dawn 
stirred amongst the reeds and the light mists began to roll away 
from wood and meadow, they rose on the wing, no longer darting 
hither and thither as fancy directed, but, obeying the mysterious 
signal that summoned them forth on their journey, they banded 
close together and set out towards the sea. 

Swifter than the river itself, swifter than the boats that went 
rocking on its waves, they flew steadily on their course, following 
the trackless road with no chart or compass to guide them. 

“ How much further have we to go?” asked one swallow of her 
mate. 

“Many, many miles !” was the answer. ‘Do you not remember 
how long the way was by which we came ?” 

“No: I remember nothing. The thought of our nest in the 
eaves, of the long summer twilight, of the cries of our little ones, 
has blotted out all memory of what came before. Let me return !” 

“You cannot return,” said the swallow. “Summer does not 
last for ever. In a little while the ground will be covered with frost 
and snow, and the cruel winds will tear the leaves from the trees. 
I know, for the sparrows told me. We must hasten on while there 
is time, to the land where snow never falls.” 

“But we shall never find the way to that land! There is 
nothing but sky above and sea beneath.” 

‘* Did we not find the way here? And shall we not find the way 
back again? Fear nothing; only keep close to me.” 
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His mate said no more, and mile after mile they sped on their 
way, through winds and clouds, through sunshine and through 
storm. 

“My wings are weary,” she said at last. “I cannot fly any 
longer ; I shall sink into the waves.” 

** No, no,” answered the swallow ; “we are going to rest. See, 
there is a ship beneath us ; we shall settle on the rigging, and you 
will soon feel strong again.” 

The birds had already slackened their speed, and now they 
poised themselves above the ship, and with a circling motion 
descended slowly upon the rigging, amid the delight and surprise of 
the passengers, who were ready to welcome any incident in the mono- 
tony of their voyage. ‘There was one, however, who took no more 
share in this than he did in their other interests. The Emigrant, 
they called him, for he told them that he had chosen emigration 
because he had no link left to bind him to his native land ; and there 
was a sombre weight upon his brow, and a look of sadness in his 
eye, that checked their friendly advances. 

But now, having rested their weary wings, the birds began to 
think of flight. One after another they rose in the air, wheeled 
round and settled down again ; till at last they all gathered together 
and set out once more upon their airy voyage. All, that is to say, 
but one. The swallow and his mate had been separated as they 
settled down upon the ship, and fear of the curious strangers around 
them prevented him from regaining her side. 

And now, as he flew forward once more, she followed him with 
eyes of despair, for her wing was broken, and with all her efforts she 
could not rise from her perch. 

No one noticed her at first. All eyes were fixed on the flock of 
birds already fast disappearing from sight, and one among the 
passengers, a born musician, lifted up his voice and sang : 

Oh ! swallow, swallow, flying, flying south, 
Fly to her and fall upon her gilded eaves, 
And tell her, tell her what I tell to thee. 


Oh ! tell her brief is life, but love is long, 
And brief the sun of summer in the north, 
And brief the moon of beauty in the south. 


His voice floated out upon the waters, and the bird on the rigging 
made one last effort to follow in the track of her companions. She 
fluttered a moment in agony, and then dropped helplessly on the 
deck at the singer’s feet. 
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The Emigrant started forward and lifted the tiny creature in his 
hands, while the rest of the passengers clustered round. 

“Tt often happens,” said the captain coolly, when he saw what 
was going on ; “ they dash themselves against the rigging when they 
light. Better kill the poor little thing at once and put it out of its 
misery.” 

“No!” said the Emigrant, raising his eyes for a moment from 
the little quivering bird that lay in his palm. 

There was a strange look on his face, and his fellow-passengers 
wondered at him, while the captain shrugged his shoulders and 
walked aft. He said no more, but with skilful fingers wove a nest of 
straw and wool and laying his charge within it sat down to watch by 
its side. 

With dim and failing eyes the swallow looked up into the sky, 
and yearned once more to feel her wings pulsating through the wide 
waste of air. If only she could fly, how eagerly she would hasten 
after the mate who had left her alone in her anguish ! 

But suddenly in the clear sky overhead a little black speck 
appeared ; nearer and nearer it came, till at last with a plaintive cry 
it darted down upon the edge of the nest. It was the swallow’s 
mate, and the Emigrant hardly dared to draw his breath ; but the 
little heart beat only for the one it loved, and no human spectator 
had power to frighten or disturb it. 

Softly he fluttered down by the side of the wounded bird and 
called to her in loving accents, “ Why are you here? I missed you, 
and I have come back to fetch you.” 

“T cannot come; my wing is broken, and I shall never fly 
again.” 

The passengers would have gathered round to look and wonder, 
but the Emigrant drove them all away. Hour after hour he sat by 
the side of the nest, guarding it jealously from every intruder, and 
listening to the twittering of the birds until it seemed to him that he 
understood their language of love and sorrow. 

The swallow stretched his wings over his mate as though with the 
warmth of his own heart he could hinder the cold approach of death ; 
he cried to her as though his voice could penetrate the veil of dark- 
ness that was creeping round her. But all his efforts availed nothing ; 
feebler and feebler grew the notes that answered to his own, fainter 
and fainter the heart that beat against his breast, till at length with 
one last flutter the little bird lay still and silent for ever. 

The swallow needed no one to tell him that life was gone. 
Mournfully he drooped his head over the tiny form as he took his last 
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farewell, and rising on the wing hovered circling over the nest ; then 
spreading his wings he flew sadly away over the waste of desolate 
waters. 

The Emigrant leaned upon the rail watching the bird’s departing 
flight, and the passengers seized the opportunity of surrounding the 
nest. 

“ How could it find its way back to the ship?” said one. 

“T cannot tell,” said another, “ nor how it will find its way now 
after its lost companions ! ” 

“ And how could it know that its mate had been left on. board ?” 
asked a third. 

So they wondered and questioned, but the Emigrant paid no heed 
to their idle talk ; tears were rising fast in his eyes, and as he. turned 
away to hide them he murmured once more the singer’s words : 


Oh ! swallow, swallow, flying, flying south, 
Tell her brief is life, but love is long ! 


MARY BRADFORD-WHITING. 





BUSSACO IN 1810. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF A CARMELITE FRIAR.‘ 


HE great misfortune which happened at Almeida ? was soon 

known all over Portugal, and on August 31, 1810, the French 
army, commanded by Massena, continued its march in the direction 
of Viseu. 

The Anglo-Portuguese forces under the English General Lord 
Wellington were encamped on the slopes of the Estrella mountains, 
but, not. being strong enough to oppose the French advance, they 
retired as far as the bridge of Murcella; and so rapidly was this 
movement effected that nothing was heard of it at Bussaco until just 
before the troops began to arrive. 

On the afternoon of September 20, one of Lord Wellington's 
aides-de-camp knocked at our gate, and the moment it was opened 
he said, “I wish to see the convent at once. ‘The General-Com- 
manding-in-Chief slept last night at Lorvado, and will be here to- 
morrow about this hour. The French are already at Tondella.” 

Having first told the prior, we showed the officer over the 
convent. He selected the best of the unoccupied rooms for the 
General, and ordered it to be whitewashed and scrubbed ; then, after 
drinking some wine, he set off in great haste for Lorvao. Orders were 
given to prepare all the other rooms, and the day ended with much 
alarm on our part at the prospect of having to put up with such 
things as had never before been heard of in this convent. 

The advance of the French being confirmed the following day, 
the prior gave orders for the administration of the Holy Sacrament, 
that the consecrated wafer might be consumed, and no irreverence 
be suffered by the great God whom we acore day and night. 


' Diary of Events at the Convent of Bussaco in September and October, 
1810. Written by José de S. Silvestre, friar of the convent and eye-witness of 
all that occurred. Translated, by the kind permission of Senhor J. Martins de 
Carvalho, owner of the original manuscript. 

? The explosion of the powder magazine, which caused the death of 500 
persons and the surrender of the fortress to the French. 
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At 8a.m. the Quarter-Master-General arrived, and gave in a list 
of fifty officers for whom it was necessary to find quarters. This list 
was signed by the Commander-in-Chief and was accompanied by an 
order not to supply any further accommodation without instructions 
from him. The English troops then began to appear, and their 
numbers increased so fast that in an hour the convent and grounds 
were crowded with officers and baggage. The General arrived about 
the same time and was shown his room ; but though it was the best 
he objected to it because it had only one door, and chose another 
which had two doors but was not so well lighted ; this one he ordered 
to be scrubbed, and while it was drying he inspected the ground 
and roads as far as Mortagua. 

The officers of the staff took possession of all the cells except 
that of brother Antonio dos Anjos, which no one would have because 
he had filled it with all the potsherds, rags, and old iron he could 
pick up. The prior also, from motives of policy, was allowed to 
remain undisturbed. 

While the convent was thus occupied the friars slept in the church, 
sacristy, library, pantry, and wherever they could find room. The 
cloisters were invaded by persons of all sorts and conditions—an 
event which had never happened since their foundation ; and the 
General having given orders that the bells should not be rung during 
the night, we had to assemble for matins at eight o’clock in the 
evening. 

During his stay at the convent Lord Wellington got up at 5 A.M. : 
at seven he went out to inspect the camp and troops, returning about 
4 P.M., and dined at five. He sent us a message not to be alarmed, 
as he would let us know as soon as it was necessary to leave. The 
prior, however, to be on the safe side, ordered the oldest friars to set 
out at once, and despatched a cart laden with valuables to Coimbra. 

About midday on the 23rd the noise of firing near Mortagua 
announced the approach of the enemy, and burning houses could be 
seen in the same direction. The English officers watched what was 
happening, and seemed very sad. 

The firing continued next day, but with little effect, as only our 
outposts were engaged, and the main body continued to retreat. 

A large number of peasants were engaged in making a broad road 
along the crest of the ridge in the direction of Murcella, and in re- 
pairing the one which passed through the convent grounds, so that 
artillery might ascend without difficulty. 

On the 25th the French advanced to Moura, a village not more 
than half a league distant ; there they halted and detached forces 
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which took possession of the heights on both our flanks. -The allied 
army responded to this movement by taking up a position along the 
summit of the range on each side of the convent. The hill-tops were 
occupied by artillery, and a battery was placed within our grounds, 
so as to command the Sulla gate in case the enemy effected an 
entrance. The wall on both sides of this gate was knocked down to 
half its original height, and loopholed for musketry. Two regiments 
were held in readiness to repel any attack, and a barrier of oak trees 
was placed on the outside ; so that we were prepared for anything 
that might happen, though in the end none of these defences were 
required. 

The regular life of the convent was entirely interrupted by the 
many disturbances around us. 

On the morning of the 26th the General ordered all his baggage 
to be removed. This caused us great alarm, and some of the friars 
made ready to leave. At midday, however, the baggage was brought 
back, and the General ordered dinner. This comforted us a little. 

‘The French appeared in large numbers on the opposite hills, and 
gradually drew nearer. One column marched into Moura, and others 
occupied the neighbouring pine woods. At 2 P.M. our artillery and 
riflemen opened fire, the latter from the slopes of the hills. This 
continued for a couple of hours with but little effect, except that an 
English general was severely wounded. The following day Lord 
Wellington asked for a stretcher, from which we concluded that the 
wounded man had either died or was so ill that he could not be 
taken to Coimbra in any other way. 

Before daybreak on the 27th the French army was in motion, 
and, advancing rapidly under cover of a dense fog, they broke our 
line near Santo Antonio do Cantaro ; but, another regiment coming 
to our assistance, the gap was closed, and all who had passed through 
were either killed or taken prisoners. 

The other French division occupied the village of Sulla, and had 
ascended the height until close to our batteries, when the fog lifted 
and allowed them to be clearly seen. Owing to a hot fire from our 
artillery a great part of this column retreated rapidly down the hill, 
and our riflemen hissed them loudly, which caused much amusement 
to those who heard it. The firing was continued on both sides 
until 4 P.M. 

The following morning, after having confessed and said Mass, I 
went out with another priest to see the battle. At the door we met 
a peasant weeping bitterly. I asked him what was the matter, and 
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he repiied in a broken voice, “Don’t you see those wounded French- 
men?” On looking down the hill I saw the men he pointed out, 
and indeed they were in such a miserable condition that, without 
wishing it, my own tears began to fall. One of them was shot 
through both cheeks, blood ran out of his mouth, and some of it 
had clotted on his lips—he could not speak a word. The others 
were not so badly hurt, except four or five who had lost so much 
blood that they trembled with cold. The English made a large 
fire and laid them round it. I hurried away from the place, not 
being able to bear the sight of so much misery. 

On the summit I found the surgeons busy with our wounded, 
who, though numerous, were not in so bad a state as the Frenchmen. 
I went further on, hoping to see something of the fight; but in this I 
was disappointed, as the enemy’s bullets swept the top of the ridge 
and obliged the regiments not actually engaged to keep on the 
opposite slope. 

On my return to the convent a soldier took me to see a French 
General named Simon, who had been made prisoner, and had three 
bullet wounds in his face.'' His secretary, who was with him, had 
escaped unhurt. Lord Wellington gave orders that they should be 
treated with the greatest consideration, and an English officer gave 
up his room to them. Next morning, when their baggage was sent 
for, Massena delivered it at once, and the General’s wife took advan- 
tage of this opportunity to join him. 

The Rifles suffered greatly, as they were not relieved, and had to 
sustain the enemy’s fire the whole day, throughout which they showed 
great bravery. One of their captains told me that if they had three 
such days not a man would escape. Though no great number were 
killed the wounded were very numerous, and at night eighty carts 
were loaded with those who, after having their wounds dressed, had 
been brought into the convent yard. We gave them wine and what- 


' «* At the battle of Bussaco, when Massena made the blunder of delivering a 
front attack on Lord Wellington’s army, posted ona height very difficult of access, 
poor General Simon, wishing to wipe out his fault and recover the time which he 
had lost to his promotion, dashed forward bravely at the head of his brigade, 
cleared all the obstacles, climbed the rocks under a hail of bullets, broke the 
English line, and was the first to enter the enemy’s entrenchments. There, how- 
ever, a shot fired point blank smashed his jaw, just at the moment when the 
English second line repulsed our troops, who were hurled back into the valley 
with considerable loss. The unfortunate General was found lying in the redoubt 
among the dead and dying, with scarcely a human feature left. Wellington 
treated him with much kindness, and, as soon as he was fit to be moved, sent 
him as a prisoner of war to England. Later on he was allowed to return to 
France, but his horrible wound did not permit him to serve again.”—Memoirs of 
the Baron de Marbot, 1892. 
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ever else they asked for. One thing surprised us immensely, and this 
was that although many were dying and others were in great danger, 
yet none asked to be confessed, nor did they speak of Jesus, as is so 
natural and right for an afflicted Christian to do. 

Beresford, whose head-quarters were at Santa Eufemia, slept at 
night in our library, and the General, who had been taken prisoner, 
was sent to Coimbra with his wife and secretary. The artillery fire 
was continued on our side, but the enemy scarcely replied, and there 
was little bloodshed. Colonel Trant came to confer with Lord 
Wellington, and it was rumoured that he was to take back reinforce- 
ments ; but this did not prove true, and in the evening he started for 
some place beyond Agueda, where his militia were encamped. 

Towards 11 P.M. the French retired very quietly in the direction 
of Mortagua, then turned towards Boialro and struck the Oporto 
road at a point not guarded by our troops. An English officer 
commanding an outpost noticed the movement, though only by 
chance, as the night was very dark. On receiving his report, the 
General instantly got up, and at midnight set out with the whole 
army for Coimbra. He sent us notice that we should leave at once, 
and this advice was followed by all except Friars Ignacio, Antonio, 
and myself. It was very dark, and raining hard, so we put off 
starting until the morning. 

I arose very early to see what the troops were doing, and met 
several regiments retiring in great haste. Whenall had passed, we 
went to look at the French camp ; but only some cavalry pickets, 
scattered at intervals along the road, were to be seen, and these 
gradually retired, until the last had disappeared. A squadron of 
English cavalry had remained to watch their movements, and the 
commander now despatched a small force along the Mortagua road 
for the same purpose. Shortly after passing Moura this party came 
upon seventy wounded Frenchmen, who had been abandoned by 
their comrades, and felt such pity for them that they mounted them 
on their horses and brought them back to the chapel of All Souls, 
which lies just outside our wall. This pious work occupied them the 
whole day. 

The English set fire to an immense quantity of powder, and the 
explosion caused great damage to our property ; it knocked down a 
wall immediately in front, uprooted trees, and broke a large window 
in the church. 

The vedettes retired early next morning, after charging us to give 
water to the Frenchmen who were in the chapel, to avoid the 
peasants who did nothing but rob and murder, and to bring in more 
wounded who were still lying in the wood. 
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I started at once to see about these latter, and at my request two 
Portuguese officers accompanied me; but on arriving at the Sulla 
gate they let me go on alone, saying it was too far ; however, near 
the village of Moura I met three men who agreed to go with me. A 
short distance further on we found twelve French soldiers lying close 
to the roadside. ‘They were so badly hurt that not one of them 
could raise himself ; some had their legs broken, and three of them 
were dying, worn out with pain and cold, with hunger and thirst. 
The moment they saw us they raised their hands to Heaven, sobbing 
and crying out, ‘Oh, Mother of God! Mother of God! Water, for 
the love of God!” I asked the peasants who had come with me if 
they would go for water, and they replied most certainly not—that it 
was not likely they were going to do good to their enemies. Hurt 
by their inhumanity, I did all in my power to arouse feelings of com- 
passion in them, but in spite of my efforts they did not move a step, 
and I declared that as they would not help me I would go for the 
water myself. Taking some bottles which the men had brought with 
them I started down the hillside. Seeing how determined I was they 
began to relent, and one of them went with me. On my return I 
distributed the water amongst the wounded, and as they had no food 
except some maize which grew close by, a peasant gave them a piece 
of black bread which he had in his pocket. I wished to take one of 
the soldiers back with me, but he had lost so much blood from a 
wound in his head, that even when leaning against me he was too 
weak to walk, and was so overcome by this slight exertion that he 
fell senseless to the ground. Being unable to render further assist- 
ance I returned to the convent, and after midday again set out with 
a supply of water, bread, wine and fish. I carried one of the wounded 
on a hand-cart as far as Moura, being helped by a poor old man 
from Lobio. ‘Two of the villagers had joined us, and I impressed 
on them that they should give the Frenchmen water, and, if possible, 
take them to some place of shelter. This they did four days after- 
wards, being driven to it by my constant importunity ; but by that 
time three of the unfortunate men had died. I helped to move the 
survivors to a room where they had abundance of straw to lie on, 
and were supplied by us with food until they were able to join their 
comrades in the chapel. 

In the early morning of October 1 we were alarmed by the report 
that the French were at Villarica, a village not more than a quarter 
of a league distant. While discussing this news with the priest 
who had remained with me, the latter said he was at a loss to know 
how to get rid of the two officers I have already mentioned ; these 
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were a Captain of Militia and a lieutenant of the Rifles. It was now 
more than a week since they had introduced themselves, with much 
show of friendship, and we were supporting them without being either 
their friends or debtors. After considering the matter, I said, “I see 
how it can be done without offending them. As the French are at 
Villariga, let us give out that we wish to shut up the convent and 
leave this neighbourhood, iest we fall into their hands ; we will then 
take a walk over the hills, and when it seems good to us we will 
return.” He approved of my suggestion, for we had no intention 
of leaving the convent, having been warned that as soon as we 
did so it would be plundered by people from the neighbouring 
villages, and possibly even.the French might not treat us as badly 
as that. 

I went at once to the officers and told them to fetch whatever 
belonged to them, as we intended to close the convent and could not 
allow anyone to remain inside. As they did not wish to leave they 
began.to argue the point, saying that the French would not come 
here, that they were not even at Viilarica, and that the boy who had 
spread the report ought to be well beaten. My reply was that they 
should get ready immediately, as most decidedly we were going 
to shut up the convent and take refuge in a safer place. When the 
farm servants heard this they declared that it was not possible for 
them to go with us, as they were engaged in baking bread and could 
not leave it. I told them secretly of my plan, which they applauded, 
for they also were tired of these officers, who did nothing but collect 
all the powder and muskets they could lay hands on, while they ate 
and drank at our expense ; they therefore threw their coats over 
their shoulders and urged us to depart without delay. The officers 
said we must breakfast first, but I replied, ‘‘ There is no time for that; 
take a sip of wine and nothing more. Let us get away from here at 
once.” 

While they harnessed an old horse to carry the things they had 
collected, I went to the cellar to have a drink of wine, but was inter- 
rupted by the noise of horses outside. I shut the door quickly and 
went to the yard gate, whence I saw a number of cavalry soldiers 
advancing towards me. At first sight I took them for English, but 
on looking more closely at their shakos I saw they were French. 
They marched slowly past without addressing a word to me, at which 
I was much surprised. In the middle of the troop were three officers, 
who beckoned to me, and when I got near, one of them took off his 
shako and bowed politely. He then said, “We have come to 
take charge of the stores of food which the English left behind.” 
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“ The English left nothing here but a large quantity of powder, to 
which they themselves set fire when the last party evacuated the 
place,” I replied. 

“At what hour did this take place?” he inquired. 

At night,” I answered; then they laughed because they saw that 
I was speaking the truth, for they had heard the explosion. They 
further asked if there were any troops in the woods and how many 
friars there were in the convent. I told them that no troops remained, 
and that there were only three friars here, all the others having left in 
accordance with orders received from the English General. 

They still insisted that there must be large stores of food here, as 
they had been told so. I assured them that it was not the case and 
that they had been deceived. On this they remarked, “To-morrow 
another French officer will come here to find out whether you speak 
the truth.” ‘These words caused me no little uneasiness, and I said 
to the officer, “If you will dismount I will show you over the whole 
convent.” He was quite pleased, and told me that I need not be in 
the least anxious, as they had no intention of harming either our 
persons or property and would give us an official document which 
would ensure us good treatment in case any more French troops 
should visit the convent. 

My comrade the priest and the two persons we had planned to 
get rid of now joined me. The lieutenant was at once made prisoner, 
but was allowed to retain his sword. The other officer escaped notice, 
as he was not in uniform and had torn the gold lace off his cap with- 
out being seen. 

I was again asked what provisions we had, and replied that the 
dough was ready to be baked and that there was a little corn and 
wine, which I showed them. They thereupon asked for sacks, which 
having been brought, they sent some bushels of corn, a great pitcher 
of wine, a basket of maize bread and fifty salt codfish to the soldiers 
who had remained near the chapel where the wounded still lay. 

One of the officers chanced to notice a large iron bolt on the 
door of the oilstore, which he requested should be opened at once, 
thinking something valuable was hidden there. The first thing he 
saw inside was a basket of very salt mackerel; of these he gave some 
to a soldier who was standing by, and ordered others to be cooked 
with all haste. I told him they were much too salt, and that without 
being first soaked in water they were not fit to eat. He replied that 
it did not matter, he wished to have them cooked at once. His 
attention was so entirely taken up with the fish that, without examin- 
ing any further, he asked me to show them the way to the dining-room 
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and to send them something to eat. I explained that, as there 
was not anything ready, they would have to wait until our usual 
midday dinner. This they declared was quite out of the question, 
as at that hour they were to meet the General at Coimbra ; adding that 
they preferred their food underdone, like the English. 

We gave them maize bread, as the other was not yet baked, wine, 
eggs, fruit, and the aforesaid mackerel. While at table they asked 
for port wine, cheese, and preserved fruit, but were satisfied with my 
assurance that we had none of these luxuries. 

As they were finishing their meal an orderly came to say that a 
number of armed peasants were collecting outside our walls. The 
officers sent me to reason with them, and recommend them to go 
home again, cultivate their fields, and leave fighting to be done by 
soldiers. I begged that the orderly might come with me, and we 
went together as far as the gate, where he asked me to wait while he 
spoke to his companions, who had remained near the chapel. Pre- 
sently he returned and said it was all a mistake and no peasants 
were to be seen. 

Having made his report to the officers he rejoined me, and begged 
me to pour a little wine into his bottle ; this I consented to do, but 
immediately the cellar door was opened all the other soldiers crowded 
in. I ordered them to go out, but they objected to do so until their 
bottles were also filled. On this I shouted in an angry voice to one of 
the farm lads, “‘Call one of the officers to drive out these men!” 
Hearing this they began to go, but sadly. The Captain came and 
cleared the place in an instant, and I at once locked the cellar door. 
Our visitors asked for some food to take with them, and we gave 
them four fowls and two partridges. They begged us to supply the 
wounded with bread, wine, and broth; to protect them from the 
peasants, and that one of us should stay with them at night. A lay 
brother and a servant slept for two nights in the chapel, but the 
former did not go any more, because the wounded men themselves 
said that the servant was sufficient. 

On our way to the gate a soldier came to say that he had found 
arms and ammunition in one of the servants’ rooms. He then went 
back again and broke up six guns, emptied out a keg of powder in the 
yard, and threw all the cartridges he could find into a bowl of water. 
Just as the force-was about to march someone called out that a 
certain person amongst the bystanders was a captain. Hearing this 
one of the officers asked him if it was true, on which he turned pale, 
not knowing what to reply. We explained that he really was a captain, 
but only of Militia, and had no men under his command. They said 
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to him, “ We must take you with us.” He did all in his power to 
avoid going, even saying that my companion was his cousin and he 
could not leave him, but the priest replied, “Go, go; do as these 
gentlemen wish,” so he was obliged to accompany them. 

I now begged them to give me the document they had promised, 
and having been provided with ink and paper, they handed it to me 
written as follows : 

* Au nom de l’humanité. 

“Je prie et supplie tous les militaires francois qui viendront au 
Couvent Bussaco, de ne rien exiger ni des péres ni des paysans des 
villages voisins. Soixante blessés frangois seroient victimes de la 
tnoindre violence. Ces péres se sont obligés 4 fournir oo vivres 
aux blessés jusqu’au moment de |’évacuation. 

“Le 1°° d’octobre, 1810. 
“oo. == 6.) «OOffF au 3™° régt. d’Hussares.” 

They asked me for a written declaration which would satisfy the 
General that we had undertaken the care of the wounded, and I 
made it out in these words : 

“We, the friars of the Convent of Bussaco, hereby certify that 
sixty wounded French soldiers have been under our care since the 
retreat of the English troops. We promise to continue to look after 
them, and to supply them with the best food we possess. 

** Bussaco, rst October, 1810.” 

After saying that we might expect another detachment next day, 
they took leave of us with the same courtesy they had shown on 
their arrival, and returned by the road along which they came, the 
two prisoners having to accompany them on foot. These French 
did not demand money from anyone, nor were they in the least rude, 
although they found arms and ammunition in the convent. 

Between eight and nine o’clock next morning, as I was standing at 
the gate of the court-yard, I saw some fifty soldiers slowly ascending 
the hill. When they came near I advanced to meet them and handed 
one of the officers the document which had been given to me the 
previous day. After reading it and speaking to his comrades he re- 
turned it, saying that there was no need to be alarmed as they had 
only come to make a list of the wounded, whom they wished to move 
to the hospital. Having dismounted, and posted guards at the end of 
the court-yard and at the door leading to the convent, they accom- 
panied me to where the wounded were lying, and the whole party, 
consisting of a captain, lieutenant, sub-lieutenant, and a Spanish 
doctor, conversed with me by the way. 

Having examined the sick, the doctor asked for hot water to wash 
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their wounds, and we returned to the convent to get it. On our 
arrival the lay brother came up to us, looking very pale, and said, 
“The soldiers have done much damage to the church, and have even 
torn iny waistcoat in looking for money.” | When the officers joined 
us I told them what had occurred and took them to the church to 
prove my statement. They all appeared very sorry, but said nothing 
until I had finished ; then they asked me if I could point out the 
culprits. _My companion said that a sergeant who had come to his 
assistance knew who they were. He was accordingly sent for and 
ordered to bring them in. Aftera short delay he returned with three 
soldiers who were without shakos, arms, or belts. The officers pointed 
out the damage they had done, and one of them beginning to deny 
his guilt, the lieutenant seized him by the collar and threw him back- 
wards on to the steps of the high altar. A second also tried to 
excuse himself, but the sub-lieutenant, snatching up a piece of board, 
gave him such heavy blows on his back that, fearing bloodshed inside 
the church, I caught hold of his arms and begged him to stop. The 
third culprit did not say a word and escaped punishment, but he was 
as white as a sheet. The officers were profuse in their apologies 
and recommended me to write to the General, who would, without 
doubt, do all in his power to make amends for the outrage. 

After a pause the Captain asked me whether, as a favour, the 
officers could be given just a little bread and wine. I replied “Cer- 
tainly, sir,” and led them to the dining-room, where we supplied them 
with the best food we had. One of them mentioned that he had not 
tasted bread for a month ; and when I inquired what they lived on, 
he said they were obliged to eat the same grain as was given to the 
horses, grinding it between their teeth’ as best they could. When 
they were ready to start, it was found that the peasant whom they had 
brought as a guide was lying on the ground and groaning incessantly. 
On being asked what was the matter he put his hand on his chest 
and declared that he was in such pain that he could not stand up. 
I suggested that the doctor should examine him, which he did, and 
then told me to make an infusion of elder flowers. The other officers 
mounted, and laughed more and more as the man’s groans became 
louder. The fact was that he did not wish to return with them. 
Another peasant agreed to show the way, and they promised to send 
him back as soon as they could find anyone to take his place. They 
then bade us adieu most politely and took the road which led across 
the summit of the hill. Scarcely were they out of sight when the sick 
man jumped up, and asked, “ Have those devils gone away? They 
jeered enough at me. May they have Barabbas for company!” At 
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this we all burst out laughing, and he, having rapidly recovered from 
his illness, made off without saying good-bye to anyone. 

The French continued their march to Coimbra, and thence to 
Lisbon, so that we saw no more of them. 

During the time that our army had its head-quarters here we 
provided beds for most of the officers, and divided all the bedding 
we possessed amongst them. A General who slept in the Bishop’s 
chapel was lent a table cloth, two brass lamps, and a great copper- 
pitcher to hold water—all these we lost. Lord Wellington was given 
our best napkins and four dozen candles ; besides which, we supplied 
the endless demands made by the other officers. Even to the 
soldiers and fugitives we gave salt and whatever else we could spare. 
Quantities of our bread, cheese, wine, and oil were consuméd by the 
troops, but when Lord Wellington sent a message that he would 
pay for it all, and begged to know what sum the prior wished for, 
the latter replied that the only thing he wished for was the peace of 
the realm. 

The loss and damage suffered by the convent was very great. 
Almost everything supplied to the officers had disappeared, at least 
nothing remained that was of any value. Our maize was cut for the 
horses ; the soldiers and other people picked our beans as long as 
one remained ; our cabbages were taken, and the troops and camp 
followers did not stint themselves in firewood, which they cut in our 
woods. Doorways were made in our walls, and, besides the plunder 
taken from the church by the French soldiers, a chapel was broken 
into and a chalice and some other things were stolen. : 

When the French had retired into Spain, the English com- 
mander—Wilson—encamped here for two days, and was supplied 
with everything he required for his bed and board. The soldiers 
were given bread and much besides ; yet, in spite of this, they stole 
all our oranges, broke into our store-room and helped themselves to 
more bread, also wine, a basket of eggs, a tin of honey, and many 
other things to which they took a fancy. In fact, wherever they went 
they behaved as badly as, or worse than, the French. 

These troops were Militia ; and whereas their conduct ought to 
have been better, it was far worse than that of the regulars. 

Colonel Trant had the wounded sent to Oporto soon after the 
capture of Coimbra. During the twenty days they remained here 
they were supported by us. As there were so many of them we 
were obliged to give only a small ration to each, so that all might 
have a share. However, but for us they would, undoubtedly, have 
died or been murdered by the peasants. 
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Before Lord Wellington’s arrival no English came here, though 
they passed continually along the road close to the convent ; but 
after the battle the hitherto unknown name of Bussaco became 
famous all over the country. Not a week now passes without a visit 
from English officers who are either going to or returning from the 
front, and all are enchanted with the place. These visits cause us 
great expense ; but if at last we obtain the peace and security which 
are as necessary and desirable as our very existence, we shall con- 
sider the money well spent. 

May tke God of Hosts grant it to us without delay, for His glory 
and our joy ! 

Translated by W. VIVIAN. 
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PENAL SENTENCES. 


E propose, in this paper, the following divisions of our subject, 
and we shall hereafter see the manner in which the eight 
sections, taken together, form a complete whole : 

(1) The rights of the State to punish individuals. 

(2) Penal equivalency. 

(3) The general nature of penal sentences, in practice. 

(4) The effects of sentences on the individual thereto subjected. 

(5) The reformatory influence of penal sentences. 

(6) Sentences treated as adequate and inadequate. 

(7) The penology of bigamy. 

(8) General prison summary. 

We proceed to deal with our first division, viz. the rights of the 
State to punish individuals. 

(1) Discussions on this point have generally proved unsatisfactory, 
if not interminable. It has never yet been satisfactorily decided as 
to how far the State is justified in depriving its individual members 
of their personal liberty, and reducing them to the position of slaves, 
at the expense, it may be, of the health of the prisoners, and the 
undoubted risk of the community as a whole. By the State is 
comprised the legislature of the kingdom—the Houses of Parliament 
and the Royal Assent—and it is in the various codes of criminal 
ethics that our laws may be said to exist and to assert their poten- 
tiality. What is a crime in one country is lawful in another, and no 
very hard and fast international code of laws can be postulated as 
binding on several civilised countries at the same instant of time, 
though from time to time a certain conformity may be observed 
in the criminal ethics of various nations. * The more serious class 
of crimes, such as murder, burglary, &c., are recognised by alli 
civilised people as being criminal, and such offences are treated 
in various ways by individual nations. Thus, murder is dealt with 
sometimes by the death penalty, sometimes by prolonged imprison- 
ment, according to the laws of the land in which the crime is 
committed, and the same holds true when laws against morality are 
considered, each country having its own peculiar tenet in the 
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practical administration of the law. An eminent judge writes : 
“ Societies are stronger than their individual members, and do as a 
fact systematically hurt them in various ways for various acts and 
omissions. This practice is useful under certain conditions, and 
injurious under other conditions. What these conditions are is a 
question for legislators.” So that if we agree with these remarks above 
quoted we must admit that the responsibility rests with the legislature, 
and not with the individual units of the community ; in other words, 
if we deem the law and its methods of punition to be unfair, we 
must blame the Houses of Parliament collectively, and not the nation 
asa whole. It seems to us that the question of expediency affords 
the best solution of the problem, as no sane person will argue that 
crime should be left unpunished and unnoticed, as a burning matter 
of urgency comibined with expediency. The State punishes crime 
with a view to the reformation of offenders ; secondly, as a means 
of safe detention for a certain class of criminals who are dangerous 
when at large. It will be generally admitted, then, that the State has 
a right to mulct offenders against the law in penalties to a variable 
extent, and that in so doing she is but following in the steps of all 
nations who can lay any claims to civilisation. As to the methods 
adopted for the maintenance of peace and security by the prosecution 
and conviction of offenders, we shall have to speak on these points 
further on, under section three. 

(2) Penal equivalence may be defined asasystem of penal payments 
for offences committed. Thus, a fine may be inflicted penologically 
equivalent to the crime committed, or rather misdemeanour. The 
nature of the case may demand that something more disagreeable to 
the offender against the law than a pecuniary loss be the equivalent 
of the crime in question. Thus, a term of imprisonment may be 
passed, representing a certain amount of manual labour, which is to 
be accomplished before the State will grant a receipt in full that the 
penalty has been paid. A man steals a sum of money, and he is 
convicted and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour. This man repays to the State the value of the article stolen 
by his labour in prison. He may not be profitable to the State, 
everything taken into consideration, but such prison labour as he is 
capable of performing represents so much gain, which latter he is 
compelled to hand over for the good of the country. There is, then, 
a principle of restitution at work in all penal sentences, though the 
prisoner may be a loss to the State so far as the expense of keeping 
him is concerned, still, as much is got out of him as possible. The 
erection of a magnificent prison, like that of Wormwood Scrubbs, 
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is a practical illustration of convict labour applied in a profitable 
direction, and there are many more. We see, then, how the legal 
code diverges from the civil action “sounding in damages” to the 
criminal procedure terminating in penal slavery ; restitution holds in 
both cases, and if the offender does not compensate the individual, 
he serves the State, to make such reparation as health and abilities 
permit of. 

(3) The general nature of penal sentences as practically applied. 
Imprisonment may be of three kinds: simple detention for a 
period, imprisonment without hard labour, and imprisonment with 
hard labour. A sentence of penal servitude of course is a form of 
imprisonment with hard labour, as we shail see. The most important 
species of imprisonment is the last mentioned, subdivided into a 
hard labour and a penal servitude sentence. Let us discuss the first 
mentioned, viz. imprisonment with hard labour. This may extend 
from one day to two years. During the sentence continuous work 
must be performed, the class of work depending to a certain extent 
upon the length of the sentence. If the duration of sentence admits 
of it, a useful trade will be taught, such as tailoring, bootmaking, and 
many other varieties of technical labour, and it is obvious that a short- 
sentence prisoner cannot be expected to master a trade in a space of 
a few weeks, hence the prisoner undergoing a nine or twelve months’ 
sentence will acquire the greater knowledge of the prison trade. He 
may be employed in the bake-house, for example, and become a 
proficient baker. We say here, from personal observation, that every 
opportunity and facility is offered to prisoners by which they may 
acquire some form of technical knowledge, which ought to and in 
many instances does benefit them on discharge. Let it be borne in 
mind that all this means enforced labour, obtained from men who 
frequently dislike work of any kind outside prison, and it will 
require no argument on our part to convince the reader that a 
prisoner may be most industrious in prison and most idle when free. 
Hence, a large number cf discharged prisoners return again and 
again to prison life, simply for this reason, that the innate tendency 
to idleness cannot be eradicated by any system of prison discipline 
or detention. Penal servitude extends from three years to life. Here 
we meet with the gang system of labour, in which the convicts are 
formed into parties and work together on the public works, building, 
quarrying, stone dressing, though, of course, indoor work is also 
carried on at the same time, as in the ordinary local prison. Almost 
every trade finds a representative in a large convict prison, and a 
considerable amount of Government work is accomplished. The 
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discipline in a great convict prison may be expected to be somewhat 
more rigorous than in a local prison, and it is so, the precautions 
taken against escapes, and the general routine of convict life, render- 
ing a penal servitude sentence one to be dreaded. A convict counts 
his time by years, a hard labour prisoner by months or days, hence 
repressive measures are more needed in a convict establishment 
than in a local prison. 

(4) The aggregate of the effects produced by a sentence of 
imprisonment with hard labour or one of penal servitude cannot be 
lightly estimated, when the peculiarities of individual temperament 
are considered. We have to deal with various points before arriving 
at any conclusion as to the sum total of effects, mostly of a repug- 
nant nature, felt by those undergoing a penal sentence. Firstly, we 
must inquire as to the habits of life, education, and social position 
belonging to the sentence; secondly, the nervous organisation, 
physique, and general surroundings of the prisoner; in short, we 
must determine the personal equation of each penal recipient before 
coming to any conclusion as to the depth to which the prison iron 
will enter into the man. It is evident, and an established fact, that 
the prisoner’s antecedents will greatly influence the load which he has 
to bear. Contrast the ordinary labourer, under a sentence of three 
years’ penal servitude, with the man of education and guondam 
social position, and see them working side by side in the stone yard. 
The one inured to manual labour, unconscious of social degradation, 
the other learning to do a day’s work with his hands, keenly alive to 
his fall from the social ladder ; and both are under the same routine, 
both subservient to the prison officials, attend the same chapel, and 
wear the same dress and the broad arrow branded thereon. It is 
admitted by prison authorities that the regular criminal often makes 
a good prisoner, he being from previous experience thoroughly versed 
in the duties which fall to his lot, and, knowing that resistance is 
futile if not dangerous to his personal quietude, cbtains full marks 
and an early ticket-of-leave, which may be forfeited by a re-convic- 
tion before expiration. Formerly, before the introduction of the 
star class, prisoners were indiscriminately mixed together; now, how- 
ever, prison eclecticism is to the front, and a returned licensee will 
not be placed side by side with a first offender. Allowing due con- 
sideration to be given to the points mentioned above, it is evident 
that penal sentences of equal duration and gravity convey, to those 
undergoing the same, diverse experiences so far as mental and bodily 
suffering is concerned, representing to one prisoner a state of un- 


pleasant restraint, and to another a load of misery and despair. 
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(5) The reformatory influences of penal sentences vary much in 
each individual case. It may be stated once and for all that prison 
life does not and cannot eradicate vicious habits, systematic idleness, 
and a leaning towards the walks of crime, which latter is a most 
common feature of the regular criminal. It was but yesterday we 
read of a man charged at a London police court with attempted 
pocket-picking, and, strange to say, this prisoner was recognised by 
a warder from Holloway Prison as having served a sentence of seven 
years’ penal servitude, followed by a life sentence. Yet here we 
have a convict on ticket-of-leave for a life sentence arrested for 
attempted robbery. This is doubtless an extreme case ; nevertheless, 
there are many such instances constantly to be found both inside and 
outside of prison, exhibiting a state of hopeless depravity which 
nothing but death will terminate. It is difficult to give accurate 
statistics as to the exact proportion of re-convictions, the criminal 
classes being very skilful at disguising their prison identities, in spite 
of a systematic recourse to photographic art. Still, we can say this 
much, that re-convictions are most common mure particularly 
amongst the lower grades of criminal types. There are two great 
divisions of prisoners—those who will probably never be seen again 
at a police court, and those who will appear again and again till old 
age and failing health put a stop to criminality. In the first class 
will be found prisoners of some social standing, men who have fallen 
suddenly by reason of some vicious habit, such as gambling, betting, 
and speculation generally. In the second, those who have a 
strong heredity of crime, born of criminal parents, reared in the 
society of evil companions whose glory lies in robbery, violence, and 
malicious pleasures, and frequent appearances at police courts. These 
men, and women too sometimes, care nothing for prison in com- 
parison with the pleasure they derive from a life of crime. So that 
it must be understood thoroughly that prisons serve for two distinct 
aims and ends—to punish those who will probably reform, and to 
keep in safe custody those who will never be anything but pests to 
the public, and such are better in prison away from soiling the 
society on which they would prey, and comparatively harmless in 
their power to contaminate one another under the searching gaze of 
the prison officials. 

Thus far, then, and no farther, can we trace the success of penal 
sentences as applied to the two classes of prisoners mentioned: the 
one very hopeful, the other absolutely hopeless, in spite of all the 
earnest endeavours made at the very portals of the large prisons 
by the St. Giles’s Mission and kindred societies, who offer employ- 
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ment to discharged prisoners, and yet so often meet with an ungra 
cious return, the prisoners returning once again to the cell. 

(6) Sentences may be termed adequate when the gravity of the 
punishment coincides with the gravity of the crime for which the 
sentence is awarded, inadequate when the two do not balance, the 
sentence exceeding the crime or vice versa. 

Thus, A, a clerk, is convicted of forging a bill of exchange ; his 
previous career has been blameless ; the sentence is eighteen months’ 
hard labour ; the possible sentence might have been penal servitude 
for life. 

B, a letter-carrier, is convicted of stealing several letters con- 
taining postal orders; his previous career has been very good ; the 
sentence is three years’ penal servitude. 

C, a trustee, converts a sum of money to his own use, thereby 
defrauding the trust estate ; his previous career has been blameless ; 
the sentence is three years’ penal servitude. Now, consider these 
three cases and see how far they may be called adequate sentences. 

Most people will agree that the sentences are not too severe, the 
three prisoners having each been placed in a position of trust, 
especially B and C, the former as a public servant, so that we are 
satisfied as to the adequacy in each case. Consider the following. 
D, a labourer, throws his wife down, gives her a kick on the head 
which proves fatal, the victim dying a few minutes after. The 
defence is drunkenness ; the sentence, six weeks’ hard labour, is 
passed by a very eminent judge still on the Bench. Is this an 
adequate sentence? Reason answers in the negative ; and it is 
scarcely necessary to remark that the issue caused great astonishment 
in court. E, tried at the same sitting, was found guilty of the man- 
slaughter of a woman with whom he lived. The prisoner was under 
the influence of drink and kicked the victim in the back, instead of 
on the head as in D’s case. ‘The sentence was five years’ penal 
servitude. Need we comment on this remarkable instance of judicial 
sagacity or endeavour to connect the variation of the two sentences 
with the locality in which the kicks fell? The sentence passed on 
E was adequate, as he was liable to penal servitude for life ; that 
on D is a glaring example of an inadequate sentence. But space 
denies us the privilege of adding further illustrations. It is but 
right to state that these cases of penal inadequacy generally have 
origin in the magisterial courts rather than in the assize chamber, so 
that penal servitude sentences are not often passed in defiance of right 
and reason, unless it may be at quarter sessions, an assembly of magis- 
trates being a sine gud non for the legal mandate of penal servitude. 
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(7) Bigamy isa felony, and the maximum sentence is one of seven 
years’ penal servitude. Now, it is absolutely imperative that offenders 
against the marriage laws should receive severe treatment, and that 
the sanctity of marriage, and the irrevocable ties connected therewith, 
should be maintained. Consider a few points relative to the legal 
dissolution of marriage and we find some anomalous results. A, a 
married man, wishes to marry B, but he dare not in face of the penal 
consequences. What then does Ado? He commits adultery with 
B or with some other woman, ill-treats his wife to establish the 
necessary cruelty, and on being sued in the divorce court a decree 
nisi is obtained, and A is now free to marry B. In other words, to save 
himself from the convict prison, A is guilty of a heinous moral and 
social offence, after the completion of which act he is on the 
high road to the attainment of his ends, if he can but induce his wife 
to sue him ; if she does, then he is free to marry, and is in the eyes 
of the law blameless. Is not this moral bigamy, if not something 
worse? and how often this device is resorted to the divorce courts 
testify, and yet it is legal, absolutely and entirely. Cases have 
occurred in which the marriage ceremony has been performed on 
the day after a decree isi has been pronounced, if not on the self- 
same day. True, men and women should not be guilty of such 
offences, but the very existence of counsel and the Bench demonstrate 
that they are, not rarely but commonly. So that our law allows a would- 
be bigamist a smooth road for escape, especially where money is of no 
consideration, the less wealthy having the police court to act as a 
deterrent, the richer portion of the community steering safely through 
the criminal shoals, and reaching their haven, the divorce court. 
We are therefore drawn to the conclusion that it is merely a question 
of wealth, simply the balance at the banker’s, which determines the 
felon or the honourable man. As to what reforms are needed, or as 
to the steps to be taken in this direction, these we leave to the legis- 
lature, having called the reader’s attention to a somewhat startling, if 
not repulsive, moral felony. 

(8) The subject of penology has been briefly touched under seven 
sections, and it remains for us to enunciate a few final considerations. 
We have seen that the State has a right to inflict penal sentences 
upon its members, that such sentences are tantamount toa system of 
exchange or penal equivalency, that there are various systems at work 
in the carrying out of such sentences, which fall upon the individual 
thereto subjected in greater or lesser degrees, that reformation may 
or may not result from imprisonment, that adequacy and inadequacy 
are to be met with in the application of sentences, and that bigamy 
exhibits curious latitudes when considered morally and actually. Let 
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us now deal with one or two important factors in connection with 
penology, and these are the general state and condition of our prisons. 
We find, not from the reports only but from personal observation 
extending over many years, that the health of the prisoner is a matter 
of careful thought, and that many men are in a hygienic sense more 
healthy in prison than when free. Here we are considering the cases 
of men and women who, if left to themselves, love a life of dissipation 
and debauch, resulting in impairment and loss of bodily soundness, 
which undergoes complete renovation under penal discipline, and it 
should be remembered that habitual criminals are given to many 
vices. Our prisons are essentially clean, much more so than the 
houses of poor and rich alike. 

We do not meet with bad drainage, imperfect ventilation, 
poisonous water, and dirty filters in the prison. If, then, the medical 
needs of the prisoner constitute a never-ceasing solicitude on the 
part of the authorities, in like manner we find evidences that the 
spiritual welfare engages attention. We find that various denomina- 
tions receive recognition, and that even beautiful buildings are 
erected for the carrying on of devotion ; for example, the chapel at 
Wormwood Scrubbs prison should arouse emulation in the minds of 
free men, as an example of prison architecture, designed by the 
surveyor-general of prisons, Sir Edmund Du Cane, and carried out 
entirely by convict labour to its completion. A great deal has been 
said and written upon the personal characters of the subordinate 
prison staff. There can be no doubt that of late years considerable 
improvement has taken place in the selection of the warders, and that 
every effort is made to obtain thoroughly reliable men of tried in- 
tegrity and morals, as a glance at the schedules will show, the 
inquiries made as to the antecedents of the candidates being most 
searching. It is true that the great majority of prison warders are 
drawn from the army and navy, but this should be no a priori detri- 
ment, remembering the nature of the duties required, and the 
practical impossibility of expecting men who have never been drilled 
to handle large groups of prisoners with facility and with a routine 
drill peculiar to the prison service. Such men fall into barrack life 
with ease, and in many cases it is absolutely necessary that they 
should do so, some convict stations being extremely isolated and 
lonely. We have briefly alluded to the fact that the moral and 
bodily needs of prisoners receive care at the hands of the officials, 
and we now touch upon the difficult question as to the profit and 
loss to the State involved in our penal system. It may be finally 
summarised that every prisoner proves to be a distinct encum- 
brance to the community, so far as the balance sheet containing his 
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net gains and cost of maintenance is concerned. It amounts to 
but a few pounds, it is true, per head of the entire prison population, 
nevertheless the loss is a fact, and indisputable, and we need not 
look far for the explanation. The cost of the prison staff, from the 
central department down to the minor officials, offers a reasonable 
solution of the problem. To secure a good staff adequate remunera- 
tion is essential, and the service, though well paid, offers but few 
attractions to the normal mind, the life being one of incessant 
routine and constant anxiety, though to some persons it offers 
facilities for the study of human nature absolutely transcendental, 
and, to such, routine isa desideratum. Again, in the consideration of 
official salaries, the fact of enforced labour must be borne in mind, 
rendering the duties of supervision more arduous in prison life 
than outside, as warders are expected to get as much work as 
possible out of their men, and this coupled with rigid discipline, the 
maintenance of absolute silence at all times, and orderly behaviour. 
A distinct loss must be expected from short-sentence prisoners 
—applicable especially to local prisons, in which many tramps 
undergoing sentences from fourteen days to one month are con- 
stantly passing in and out, and for whom really profitable labour 
cannot be found, the sentences being too brief to admit of a pro- 
longed course of technical instruction, as is applied to prisoners 
in penal servitude with a minimum of three years to serve. 

The manufacture of uniforms and boots for the prison staff and 
the police, of the prison dress, and suits of clothes for discharged 
prisoners, necessitates a certain amount of technical skill, resulting 
from prolonged instruction. It is evident from the most desultory 
examination of prison statistics that economy is carefully studied, the 
closing of many local prisons and the amalgamation of district 
establishments into central county ones having effected much 
saving, though against this we are compelled to notice the increase in 
the cost of transport from outlying railway stations, the diminution 
in cost of the prison staff certainly covering any increase in this 
direction. It were well, indeed, if prisoners awaiting trial at court- 
houses could receive adequate accommodation, if overcrowding 
were a thing of the past, and principles of decency and hygiene 
allowed a footing, though the efforts of the Howard Association and 
their indefatigable secretary, Mr. W. Tallack, have called attention to 
these evils. It is a notable irony that the unconvicted prisoner 
should, previous to his entry into the dock, be subjected to such 
evils, which a conviction entirely removes. 

G. RAYLEIGH VICARS. 
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HIOPE. 


HOUGH years, long years, have passed away 
Since you and I, my darling, met, 
And Time with ever-flowing tide 
Has made the gulf between us wide, 
And life for me has seen its day— 


Think not that I forget. 


Tis not to man the power is given 
To guide the mystic course of Fate ; 
Poor thing of clay, he can but bear 
Those ills that fall unto his share, 
And, if his surcharged heart be riven, 


In patience watch and wait. 


And thus have I, in fondest hope 
That, though my blessing be deferred, 
Yet might I win the wished-for goal, 
Find rest unto my weary soul, 
And dream—ah! dear delusive trope !— 


That Time alone had erred. 
JOHN SANSOME, 
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JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


ONCERNING one of your most intimate friends it is difficult 
to write while suffering under the shock and blow of his 
recent and unexpected loss. Yet I would consecrate a few words 
to his memory, if I may. It is not wonderful to me that, in such 
brief notices of him as I have seen, his friends have preferred to 
dwell on his personality rather than on his writings. For there was 
admittedly an exceptional charm about that. Although, indeed, 
what he was to his friends only they can know, and yet they cannot, 
even if they would, reveal. He has expressed himself with fulness 
and adequacy in his books, for he was an extraordinarily diligent as 
well as a fluent writer. Tennyson sings of the artist, “ His best he 
gave, his worst he kept.” With that utterance I do not thoroughly 
sympathise, though I think it may be true of the pure artist. But 
some men—and those, as I believe, the finest—cannot put their best 
into their books ; though, perhaps, they may contrive to keep some 
of their worst out. When I first knew Symonds at Clifton, I suppose 
about twenty years ago, he was unquestionably more entirely @ 
writer pure and simple, an academic student, than he became after- 
wards ; and yet he was never altogether so, for at Clifton he took 
part also in movements of public utility connected with the social 
and municipal life of the town, besides taking a warm interest in the 
education of its great school, and devoting much time gratuitously to 
assisting promising youths there, both in their prescribed work and 
in their general self-development. He was always, moreover, in 
touch with life from the point of view of bodily beauty, his sense for 
which was unusually vivid and intense. What can be more actual 
and palpable than the descriptions in his various books of Greek 
and Italian statuary, or of youthful athleticism, whether ancient or 
modern? The words themselves give the effect of statuary, only 
that they burn and move, and have colour. For rhythmical prose of 
this kind I know nothing equal to a passage in his latest book on 
Walt Whitman, which I quote: 
“ The sublimest attitudes of repose imply movements determined 
by specific energy. There is a characteristic beauty in each several 
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kind of diurnal service, which waits to be elucidated. The superb 
poise of the mower, as he swings his scythe ; the muscles of the 
blacksmith, bent for an unerring stroke upon the anvil ; the bowed 
form of the reaper, with belt tightened round his loins ; the thresher’s 
arm uplifted, while he swings the flail; the elasticity of oarsmen 
rising from their strain against the wave ; the jockey’s grip across his 
saddle ; the mountaineer’s slow, swinging stride; the girl at the 
spinning-wheel, or carrying the water-bucket on her head, or hanging 
linen on the line, or busied with her china-closet : in each and every 
motive of this kind—and the list might be indefinitely prolonged, for 
all trades and occupations have some distinguishing peculiarity— 
there appears a specific note of grace inalienable from the work per- 
formed.” 

There are similar passages in his latest books, “In the 
Key of Blue” and “ Life in the Swiss Highlands,” One is an account 
of Swiss athletic games ; another, a portrayal of the scene in a small 
Gasthaus at Chur, where some athletes came in to drink and converse, 
and the author, over pipe and wine and book, observed them, finally 
joining in their social convivialities by special invitation from them. 
The figures crowned with wreaths here stand out in extraordinarily 
solid and vivid relief, as indeed does the whole scene ; one might 
almost be reading a supplementary chapter to Plato’s “Symposium.” 
It hassomething of Alma-Tadema’s actuality, but more animation, more 
life ; and the observation of the writer is steeped in the associations of 
classical Pagan literature ; that isthe medium through which he sees 
the athleticism of to-day, and his descriptions are full of allusions to— 
almost they seem personally reminiscent of—life in the ancient world. 

Nor were these merely esthetic descriptions from the pen of an 
outsider. Symonds was disposed to agree with Browning’s “ Cleon ” 
that he who could personally realise such athletic and out-of- 
door conditions of life in full vigour of body was more to be envied 
than he who could only reproduce them in art. But in the best art 
a mysterious vital sympathy seems involved, and such a taste for 
bodily exercise was native to Symonds, though ill-health and devotion 
to the student’s desk forbade its free development ; yet in later life he 
practised mountaineering, sleighing, and tobogganing in the snows of 
his Alpine home with skill and boldness. Indeed, I believe the 
character of my friend to have been incalculably developed and 
enriched by his enforced residence in comparative solitude for so many 
years among the Alpine snows, and the free, independent, shrewd, 
un-book-learned, and still unsophisticated peasantry who inhabit. that 
part of Switzerland in which he lived—of whom, indeed, he made 
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comrades and fast friends. The state of his lungs obliged him to 
live there ; and at Davos Platz, the fortunes of which his recommen- 
dations may be said to have made, he built himself a house, buying 
property in the place, and taking an active interest in the local affairs 
of the Gemeinde. He went there originally, as he has himself told 
us, only on his way to the Nile, but found so much benefit from the 
air that he remained, and this gave him many more years of life, for 
his case was already regarded as desperate when he left England for 
Egypt. But though cultivated friends commiserated him for having 
to live in exile, and though he sometimes even pitied himself, yet on 
the whole I am persuaded, as I believe he was also, that ample com- 
pensations existed, and that he gained far more than he lost in that 
mountain seclusion. Many disadvantages there doubtless were in 
the absence of libraries, and of that converse with the learned which 
a learned man sometimes desires ; also the place was dull for his 
family and did not agree with all of them ; still, many distinguished 
friends came from England to see him, even in winter. 

His nature probably was not originally a devout one, and it had 
been thrown into violent reaction by the grim and dismal saturnalia 
of otherworldliness, in connection with which an ancient female 
relative in his childhood had oppressed, scourged, and fettered him ; 
so he once told me ; although from his father, the celebrated doctor, 
he derived much of his liberal culture and love of art, in addition to 
a good house at Clifton and a moderate fortune. But among the 
mountains, during the long solemn winters at those altitudes, in 
converse with the mountaineers, his character took on a new earnest- 
ness and depth, his thoughts width and profundity ; yet he had always 
been a brave man, fighting strenuously with a fate which would have 
consigned some valetudinarian rich men to the degradation of 
enforced indolence and mere frivolity ; but he fought a long life- 
battle with one of the most painful of diseases, and died in harness, 
having produced many books of high value in prose and verse ; some 
of them monuments of industry and a treasury to the student, all of 
them alive and aglow with the spirit of poetry. Yet his nature, ever 
eager, swift, and bright, was immeasurably deepened, so it seemed to 
me, by those year-long communings with nature and simple, frank 
companions, fresh elemental persons in touch still with their mother 
earth, and the pure heavens, sun, moon, and stars. A certain grim 
and wilful tenacity of purpose, a certain irritability even, may have 
been noticeable occasionally in his later years, for which the keen, 
icy mountain air, and possibly his long withdrawal from that urbane 
and genial atmosphere for which collegiate and literary coteries are 
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so celebrated (?), may have been partly responsible ; but, rather, I 
think that there was a nervous irritability entailed upon him by the 
large and lifelong demands he had made upon his nervous store in 
every direction, emotional as well as intellectual. Even as a 
boy his appetite for intellectual labour and study was voracious, a 
schoolfellow has told me, and I know it was so later. He 
was not compelled by the material necessities of his position 
to labour for money; it was the love of labour and knowledge, or 
the ardent interest he took in his chosen subjects, that kept 
him at work. Even when his friends paid him a short visit, 
he would spare them as little time for lounging, recreation, or 
conversation as the busiest professional man; but he made up 
for this by sitting up late conversing, one might almost have said 
carousing, for he drank freely of the country’s excellent Sforzato and 
Sassella wines with his peasant friends, or with his friends from Eng- 
land, his conversation being brilliant and varied to a degree, ranging 
from subject to subject with ample and exact knowledge of each, the 
fruit of accurate, assiduous, and prolonged study. But now and 
again he would spare a day for an expedition of pleasure with his 
guests, and as a host he catered admirably for their amusement. 
He was an excellent Latin and Greek scholar, besides knowing 
Italian literature intimately, with sufficient proficiency too in French 
and German. In many arts he was (of their theory at least) master, 
which rendered his criticism of painting, sculpture, and other arts 
always intelligent and worthy of respect. He had his faculties at his 
fingers’ ends, and did not labour for expression, which made com- 
position probably easier to him than to many others. But with all 
his head-work (and he transacted besides much business of a practical 
kind) he was also, as I have said, intensely emotional; his friend- 
ships were numerous, and frequently ardent, which necessarily caused 
inward conflict, when the ideals established, and conventionally 
respected in the community of which he was a worthy and honoured 
citizen, seemed to clash with the impulse that was free, pleasure- 
loving, and pagan. Now, sucha life proved necessarily an exhausting 
one to a man of precarious health, who was often prostrate for weeks 
with terrible lung-inflammation attacks, one of which ultimately carried 
him off. His was, I think, one of the bravest lives ever lived; yet 
he has complained to his intimates more than once that “life was a 
wild beast to him,” that he was now and again weary of contending 
with it. But this was only in moods of depression, when vitality 
ran low, for as a rule he was all fire and light. “ Bright spirit” is 
the expression used by two friends independently, who have written 
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to me since his death, one of whom conversed much with him just 
before his last illness in Rome. 

Certainly he wore out, and did not rust out.’ When I was his 
guest at Davos, those who were in relations of service with him among 
the natives spoke of him to me with enthusiastic affection. He had 
lately established a gymnasium there for young Swiss athletes. And 
in Switzerland, no less than in Italy, many a young man could tell of 
benefits received from him, sometimes taking the shape of substantial 
assistance in the pursuit of their chosen professions. 

But such conflicts of feeling as I have alluded to are inevitable 
where a born Greek—or rather, should one say, a Renaissance 
Pagan ?—inherits the self-restraining instincts of Christian asceti- 
cism, and is responsive to the conscience of the social organism, 
of which his daily life and career as a useful citizen form an 
integral and prominent element. Such a conflict is very strikingly 
portrayed in his later works of poetry—for instance, in “Stella 
Maris ”—in which he narrates the passion of a cultivated, intellectual 
man for an utterly beautiful animal, a girl of the people, with whom, 
from his own sense of what is fitting, he would share more than mere 
lust for animal beauty, since he deems that this should be accom- 
panied always by a more completely human relation of ardent attach- 
ment and sympathy ; but she, who is only mercenary and vain, can 
give no more out of her shallow nature than response to passion, 
whence comes bitter remorse, and a sense of sin—that very sense of 
“sin” which, when felt on account of the violation of some law 
deemed binding by a normally moral or religious man, such a one 
as the hero of this poem might have branded with scorn as Philistine 
or Puritan! Yet this man, too, has his solitary ideals, while delibe- 
rately violating laws sanctioned by the general conscience of his 
community ; he, too, when he has fallen short of them, can experi- 
ence that distinctively Christian sense of sin. Even the immoral 
man cherishes his moral casuistries, on which he insists, thus paying 
homage to virtue. Is it not so, indeed, with all of us? These hesi- 
tations, doubts, despairs, and burning desires, mingled with specula- 
tions about human destiny and the problem of the world, are 
analysed with the utmost subtlety in a series of poems, “a sonnet 
sequence,” to which the author has given the titles of “ Animi 
Figura,” and “Stella Maris,” in the volume entitled “ Vagabunduli 
Libellus ” [for these sets of sonnets should be read consecutively. 
They grapple with the problems of the age, as well as with the moral 
difficulties which must arise on the abandonment of ancient faiths], 
and an authoritatively revealed code of moral laws bound up with 
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these ; while the poetry has a vigour, condensation, and pregnancy 
of phrase, partly derived by Symonds from those Italian models 
which he, a rarely rivalled translator, has so well translated— Michael 
Angelo, and Campanella. Of the sonnet form he was a master, and 
the poems have that beauty of natural description with which most 
people are more familiar in his prose ; but it is subordinate to the 
human interest of his theme. The second volume named, however, 
contains other meditative poems and verses descriptive of the author’s 
Venetian home, as well as of the high Alps. I consider the poetry 
of Symonds to have been quite unjustly underrated ; but it is almost 
impossible, if a man has established a reputation in prose, to get a 
hearing for him in verse, the absurdity of which let Milton, Dryden, 
Cowper, Gray, Byron, Shelley, and Arnold prove. I shall say without 
reserve how highly I have always esteemed my friend’s poetry, for I 
cannot think it sufficient reason for refraining that he has so generously 
and openly, regardless of unpleasant consequences, praised my own, 
even though it requires almost as much moral courage to commend 
what is unpopular with a literary clique as would be required in a 
duelling country for a non-duellist who should refrain from fighting, 
orin a non-duelling country for a duellist who should think it a duty 
to fight. 

I admit, however, that Symonds’ earlier volumes of poetry were 
not equal to the two last. They were, indeed, full of fire, colour, 
and light ; they contained gorgeous description, and occasionally 
tender sentiment ; but as a rule they were, perhaps, too much the 
books of a man of the study, verses that might have been derived 
from those of others, almost too facile and fluent in their phraseology 
and versification. Yet they contained a few most notable poems, 
such as “ Callicrates, a tale of Thermopyle,” “In the Syracusan 
Stone Quarries,” “Le jeune homme caressant sa chimére,” and 
the “ Valley of Vain Desires.” In the subject of comradeship, as 
also in that of flesh wrestling with spirit, Symonds ever found a real 
personal inspiration. “ Callicrates” is deep and warm in sentiment, 
pure in outline, moving and pathetic. But poems like “ Antinous,” 
on the other hand, beautiful for sensuous description as they are, 
made me call him once “the poet of pageant, the Veronese of 
verse”; they are overloaded with gorgeous detail, there is too much 
glitter, too little tenderness and human interest ; they leave you 
cold, dealing almost exclusively with externals. On the whole, 
there can be no greater testimony to the fruitful disturbance and 
upturning of the deeper and richer spiritual soils in him, for the 
purpose of finer and rarer germinations, by the shares of sorrow, 
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varied human experience, and inward conflict, than the superiority of 
those later poems, in their substantial as well as in their formal 
qualities, over the earlier. 

Of his prose writings I have little space to speak ; they are better 
known than his poetry, very voluminous, and cover an extraordinarily 
large field. He was a discriminating, but very catholic and generous 
critic, who enjoyed the beautiful wherever he found it, and whose 
taste led him rather to appreciate the good points than to gloat over 
his own “fine taste,” as evidenced in the ready detection of defects; 
even the more or less conventional and unindividual verse of a minor 
poet he could say a gracious word for, if it were nicely put together. 
His long histories of the “ Renaissance in Italy,” his “ Life of Michael 
Angelo,” and his “ Predecessors of Shakespeare” are monuments of 
erudition and industry, containing much that is of permanent value to 
the student, as well as many brilliant pages. Perhaps he was at his best 
in the short study or essay, in that unique kind of essay particularly 
which he made his own, combining the narration of some historical 
event or moving episode of private life characteristic of its epoch, with 
the described environment of natural scenery in the midst of which it 
occurred, all being portrayed by the loving and graphic pen of a poet, 
who was a master of language and of picturesque style. His transla- 
tions from Benvenuto Cellini and Carlo Gozzi could not be bettered. 
Among his best essays are the charming descriptions of perilous 
sleigh journeys made by himself and his daughter Margaret in mid- 
winter in the Grisons ; and his daughter has added in the same 
volume some similar papers of her own descriptive of travel and 
adventure, which are very nearly equal to those of her father. While 
surely for those who, comparatively ignorant of the original language, 
would become familiar with the spirit of the great ancient and 
medizeval literatures, no books can be superior to the author’s essays 
on the “Greek Poets,” and on “ Dante.” Perhaps, however, the 
“‘ Essays, Speculative and Suggestive,” are the ripest and maturest 
examples of his prose, both for mellow wisdom and chastened splen- 
dour of style, seldom redundant and over-luxurious in epithet, as in 
his earlier writings he sometimes was. 

Symonds has in his latest book, that on Whitman (by far the 
best study of the great American known to me), expressed his debt 
to the American for the liberation of his mind from old trammels 
and prejudices, from those academic limitations that beset the man of 
culture. Upon Whitman’s ideal of comradeship, passionate attach- 
ment of persons of the same sex to one another, expressed in 
Whitman’s series called ‘ Calamus,” Symonds has particularly dwelt. 
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He holds, as Whitman held, that though unquestionably liable to 
gross abuse (as indeed was the chivalry of medizval custom also), 
such feelings, having a root in nature because innate in certain 
temperaments, may be exalted intoa source and buttress of national 
strength, as they were once at least in the instance of the ancient 
Theban Legion ; in this Dorian mood he believes that such affec- 
tions have been, and still may be, noble, as well as ennobling ; though 
in Greece, and particularly in Rome, the sentiment was often base 
and brutal enough in the forms it assumed ; yet of course he was 
not blind to the dangers involved. My friend, indeed, was an 
acknowledged leader in that Neo-Renascent or Neo-Pagan move- 
ment generally, which has distinguished the latter half of the present 
century ; and by some in consequence his teachings have been 
deemed, I believe, dangerous, or of doubtful tendency. Nor do I 
deny that they may have proved so to persons whose natures are 
ill-balanced and over-informed with sensibility in certain directions. 
But on the whole I should contend that they have been fruitful for 
good in liberalising thought, liberating conscience, making for culture 
in the highest sense, inspiring intellectual interest and enthusiasm 
of an elevated kind for the historic progress of our race, as well as 
for many noble arts in which, at least so far as theory went, he had 
become, as I have observed, proficient through assiduous study, not 
to speak of many national literatures which he had sympathetically 
assimilated. In the catholicity of his culture and vivid interest, 
Olive Schreiner once said to me that he reminded her of Goethe. In 
his latter work he emphasises also the importance of diffusion, “of 
joy in widest commonalty spread,” insists on giving all the oppor- 
tunity for self-culture, so far as is possible, as well as on the worth 
of the so-called “common people.” Symonds was a man whose native 
dignity and capacity, as well as vast erudition and ability to make 
the best use of it in conversation, made him at home in the highest 
(conventionally so misnamed) as well in the lowest company ; but 
his sympathies went out in later life to the masses rather than to the 
classes, literary or aristocratic. 

The Puritan, and the Ascetic, of course, will not allow that mere 
intellectual and esthetic treasures are true inward wealth at all, apart 
from their bearing on sexual morality, or their reference to transcen- 
dental approval or disapproval by other spiritual beings, and to our 
future destiny in another world. But this I cannot admit. That 
which quickens and enlarges the human heritage here and now is of 
the utmost importance ; nor can this fail to benefit us permanently 
and essentially, by feeding faculties and capacities that have their 
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root beyond sense, though sense may be concerned jin their exer- 
cise. Even if the influence of Symonds be not directly moral in 
the ordinary meaning given to that word, it is vitalising in many 
directions, helps to make and keep the soul alive. And it seems as 
arbitrary as it is mischievous to confine this phrase “ making alive ” 
to sensibilities toward the unseen, or restraints on the natural desire 
of soul and sense for beauty. Yet the writings of Symonds are dis- 
tinctly moral, in so far as they make for courage, endurance, persever- 
ance in labour, conscientious perfection of craftsmanship, enjoyment 
of life, faith and acquiescence in the will of God, or Divine order, as 
right and sound at heart, if we could only know the whole of it in all 
its bearings. 

The strict and narrow bigot is apt to look only upon one aspect of 
a teacher’s doctrine, and judge him according to that which he indi- 
vidually regards as exclusively important ; but this is a serious and 
provincial error of the “ unco’ guid” ; his influence must be estimated 
as a whole; and indeed I think that when we have learned to 
regard the human race as one solidary organism, we shall be disposed 
to judge a teacher, or an artist, according as he is able to supply some 
distinctive element of value which may be lacking in another, since 
all members and organs have not the same office and function, but 
each may contribute his share to the support of the Body. 

Yet concerning sensual excess Mr. Symonds has spoken thus 
decidedly : “‘ We have no reason,” he says, “to apprehend that per- 
sonal licence should result from a system of purely positive ethics 
based upon that conception of our relation to the universe which 
science is revealing. On the contrary, we may expect from the 
establishment of such a system, a code of conduct more stringent in 
all that can concern the well-being of the individual than any that 
has yet been conceived. In the future, sensual excess will surely be 
reckoned a form of madness, and what we now dignify by the name of 
vice will be relegated, shorn of Satanic lustre, to the lazar-house.”— 
“Greek Poets,” second series, p. 398. 

At the same time, the sense of sin in connection with certain 
actions may be explained by the fact that either instinct or experience 
pointed them out as injurious to the race under certain circumstances ; 
but these being changed, they may no longer be injurious; rather 
they may have become beneficial, and yet there may be a survival of 
that sense of sinin the conscience. But no virtues or vices are abso- 
lute ; they are relative, and the social Jadex Expurgatorius needs 
revision from age to age. The Pagan ideal needs now chemical com- 
bination with the Christian, that a third may emerge. 
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The Neo-Pagan movement is in fact a reaction against the sour 
and mischievous Puritan view of life, which pronounces pleasure, or 
certain arbitrarily reprobated pleasures as displeasing to ‘a jealous 
God, who severely exacts personal worship from his subjects, and 
punishes the slightest deviation from his arbitrary laws with dispro- 
portionate penalties, who bids us treat this earth as a mere unreal 
and momentary ante-chamber, fraught with allusive illusions, in our 
passage to a real, never-ending state of existence beyond the grave. 
If any enjoyments be permitted apart from those of devout 
worship, it may only be in the manner and measure allowed and 
appointed by special revelations from Heaven. But the independent 
exercise of reason and information of conscience are strictly for- 
bidden. That is as true an account of Protestant Puritanism as of 
the medizval ecclesiastical asceticism, against which the first 
renascence of learning and religious reformation were a protest. So 
that the idea of “sin” as a personal offence against a personal spirit 
of like passions with ourselves, only still more jealous of honour and 
service due—an infinite being, moreover, offences against whom 
deserve infinite punishment of the most terrible kind—became set 
in the human conscience ; and again particular sins were arbitrarily 
invented by the human imagination—so rationalistic freethinkers, at 
least, believed—and lay as a heavy burden, grievous to be borne, upon 
mankind, killing harmless and healthful joy, involving the race in 
gloom and mutual hatred, for the supposed honour cf a supreme 
being, created by foolish and corrupt man in his own image, con- 
cealing and blaspheming the very God. For such a sense of sin, 
therefore, Neo-Paganism proposes to substitute, not, as has been 
erroneously supposed, our whims and irresponsible impulses of the 
moment—though we look to a future time when love will be its own 
unerring law, and “ joy its own security,” and though that may have 
been the corruption of the principle effected for their own purposes by 
vicious or merely frivolous persons of the latest decadent school— 
but Reason, enlightened by science and modern discovery, as well 
as the utilitarian experience of the past, consolidated into an organ, 
and educated into a moral intuition, that shall decide impartially for 
or against the dictate of desire in a particular case. That is the 
modern shape to be taken by the old Greek cwdpocurn, or sense of 
what is ideally beautiful and fitting in conduct, human society being 
regarded by science as one great organism of which the component 
cells are individual persons. The individual is to be fully satisfied 
on condition that his satisfaction does not injure the Body ; that is 
the criterion of moral health for the individual and for society. So 
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at least I interpret the idea of Symonds as expressed especially 
in the last chapter of his second series of “Essays on the 
Greek Poets,” and elsewhere. The keystone of his position 
appears to me happily denoted in the following sentence from 
that chapter: ‘The problem of the future will be, not how to 
check appetites, but how to multiply and fortify faculties.” I 
need hardly point out that this is the diametrically opposite 
position from that of Pessimism, whether Eastern or Western, 
which represents that, since every new desire involves more pain, the 
great object is to kill all desire, and so cease at last from the curse 
of existence, which is its offspring, returning to the abyss of uncon- 
sciousness, whence we so unfortunately have arisen. On the con- 
trary, the faith of Symonds, like that of Whitman, in the cosmic 
divine order is immense, their cosmic enthusiasm in their best 
moments exalted. My friend told me that when he sat by the white 
dead form of a beautiful one dearly loved, his faith was absolute 
that all was right with her as an integral element of the divine 
universe, though he could not see his way clearly to dogmatise about 
her individual and personal survival ; that the divine, and permanent, 
and real in her survived he was certain. This no doubt was much 
the position of Spinoza. But I think the hope of Symonds for 
individual survival became more definite and distinct toward the 
end of his life. Even the sonnet sequence of “ Animi Figura” shows 
that ; certainly in Whitman, as I understand him, there was a strong 
and definite conviction to that effect. “My feet are tenon’d and 
mortis’d in granite.” Probably this multiplication and fortifying of 
faculties is likely in part to occur through the development of what 
seems a sixth sense in connection with such phenomena as are dealt 
with by hypnotic experiments and psychical research ; though in these 
Symonds was little interested. He had the utmost reverence for 
the character of our Lord, and even in the essay I speak of proposes 
His career as a criterion of conduct, the absence of which he admits 
in that stoicism of Marcus Aurelius which he so much commended. 
And indeed, though he had less affinity intellectually with doctrinal 
Christianity than myself, unorthodox as I am, he has now and again 
used a friend’s privilege by reproving me for the unchristianity of 
my temper in resenting with undue heat conduct which I regarded 
as a personal slight. Often has he urged upon me faithfully that the 
consciousness of good work done, for instance, is sufficient reward 
to the artist ; so that I have had occasion to recognise how much 
more Christian, how much more indifferent to fame, and less self- 
assertive he was than myself. So farhe was like Shelley, near whose 
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heart his mortal remains now lie in the Roman cemetery. He 
possessed indeed much of his urbane and “sweet reasonableness.” 
But I must add here that to me Neo-Paganism, though I am in 
strong sympathy with its revolt in favour of reason, emancipation of 
conscience, and recognition of the essential dignity of the body, 
appears to leave out in its reaction elements peculiar to Christianity, 
so important to human life that they have given a distinctive character 
to modern civilisation—the significance of sorrow and suffering 
as educational, and the triumphant claim put in for the lowest 
and narrowest, the most degraded and despised, among mankind, 
that they are all equally children of God with the highest, most 
aristocratic, clever, or religious of the race ; nay, that they are, in 
some sense, even especially blest. This teaching has led to the 
championship of those who are weak and lowly by the strong, to 
the peculiar care bestowed on the poor and oppressed, which 
is distinctive of our Christian societies, to the liberation of nation- 
alities and the “common people,” to the asylum for orphans, the 
hospital for disease, organisations for the vindication of woman’s 
rights, and children’s. This is the spirit of the New Testament, 
the salient feature in the teaching of Christ ; moreover it is, as 
I believe, the very fountain, strength, and mainspring of modern 
democracy ; although Agnostic secularism may now prefer to deny 
its own origin, and claim scientific discoveries concerning human 
heredity, and fraternity, for sufficient motives of its philanthropy. 
These are powerful auxiliaries, no doubt. But it is rather the con- 
viction of a universal Divine sonship, and brotherhood with One who 
has been by the world regarded as, in a special sense, the Son 
of God, which has hitherto furnished the chief impulse and 
inspiration toward human service. It is Christianity, rather than 
the scientific teaching that our material bodies are the foundation and 
substance of our conscious selves, and that we “ perish like the 
beast,” arising from the dust, and returning thither. Science suggests, 
on the contrary, such maxims as “ Devil take the hindmost,” “ Let the 
weakest go to the wall,” “‘ Eliminate the weak and ailing for the benefit 
of a stronger and more beautiful race,” taking her cue and lesson from 
nature. Cosmic enthusiasm may be indebted to Pagan ideals, to 
modern poetry and to modern science, but the enthusiasm of humanity 
was inspired by Christ. Slavery owes its abolition to Christians. 
Howard and Mrs. Fry are the early reformers of our criminal code, 
as of our dealings with the criminal class. That this spirit has now 
permeated secularism one is glad indeed toadmit. But is it assuredly 
wise to repudiate the rock whence we are hewn, to refuse the spiritual 
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food that fed our fathers, even though it may be right to take that 
food in a different form? Science is materialistic, hard, positive ; 
religion, poetry, and philosophy give us ideals, aspirations, with 
boundless vistas and hopes for Humanity, not merely as bound up 
with the Kosmos, but as contributing a constitutive element to the 
very Kosmos itself. Having thrown off superstition, let us now return 
to religion. The world awaits a new synthesis of knowledge and 
faith, a reconciliation of Pan with Christ. The antagonism was 
justified; but the reconciliation is now demanded. Neo-Pagan 
zestheticism interests itself too exclusively in the brilliant, beautiful, 
and clever, averts its face from-one-half of human fate ; turns away 
impatiently, and with a fine shudder of horror, from the feeble, 
diseased, infirm, and old; while a St. Elizabeth of Hungary or a 
Sister Dora makes herself their minister. 

Neo-Paganism is hard and indifferent, lacking tenderness, and so 
attains to some fitful Kosmic enthusiasm by ignoring the waters of 
Marah, the terrible bitter facts ; while a Christian, passing through the 
valley of Misery, may make it a well, Or else Neo-Paganism con- 
founds good and evil by a pseudo-realism, whose perverted and 
decadent instinct revels in filth and loves the mire, by a moral anarchy 
that makes selfish unregulated whim its only law, denying the obli- 
gation of human service and social function. But this can only 
result in a paralysing and degrading pessimism, with retrogression of 
the race, and renouncement of our spiritual heritage. Weneed faith 
in the immanent God, who is indeed our very selves, eliminating by 
transforming the evil, educating, developing, conforming us to the 
Ideal. But the self-emptying, crucified human God is an integral 
factor in this idea. Nor could Whitman have seen an aureole around 
the heads of average, or even degraded men and women, if the aureole 
had not first been seen around the head of Christ. 

Well, my friend now “ knows what Ramses knows ”—much more 
than we, under these limiting conditions of earth-life, can possibly 
know. 

Two very true and close friends performed the last sad offices of 
love for J. A. Symonds in Rome. His daughter Margaret, who was 
in close communion and thorough sympathy with her father, was 
with him in his last illness. His wife and another daughter, as well 
as his sister, Mrs. T. H. Green, arrived in time for the funeral, the 
body having been embalmed to give them time to arrive from 
Switzerland and from England respectively. One of the friends in 
question was Angelo, a Venetian gondolier, his servant, a very fine 
fellow, whom he brought over when he paid a visit to me at Brighton 
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last summer. The other was an Englishman residing at Venice, 
summoned by Miss Symonds to Rome when her father became 
dangerously ill. ‘This English friend writes to me: “ Angelo and I 
helped to put him in his coffin, and drove with him across Rome in 
the night at 3.30; it was quite dark, but as we came near. the 
Protestant cemetery the dawn began to glimmer above the buildings 
of the Palatine, and through the arches of the Colosseum; a rare 
bird woke and twittered in the cypress trees ; long wreaths of white 
mist wavered close to the ground.” Then the mortal remains were 
placed in the mortuary. On the day of the funeral Rome was full 
of music, soldiers, royalties, for it was the day of the arrival of the 
German Emperor ; all the streets were beflagged, and the sun was 
incessantly radiant. The letter adds : “ He lies one pace away from 
Trelawney, and within reach of a kiss from Shelley’s cor cordium, a 
most lovely spot in that most lovely cemetery. The birds sang 
incessantly all through the funeral.” 

But “you may bury me,” said Socrates to his young disciples, 
“if you can catch me.” In Rome he lies, “which is the sepulchre, 
oh, not of him, but of our joy.” 

Peace, peace ! he is not dead, he doth not sleep— 


He hath awakened from the dream of life— 
. He lives, he wakes—’tis death is dead, not he. 


RODEN NOEL. 
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THE PASSING OF BALDUR. 


OW on the ship he lies 
Circled with fire ; 
Red glow the sunset skies,— 
Flames darting higher, 
Glance in his sightless eyes 


Nigher and nigher. 


’Neath him the billows lie 
Blood-red and bright ; 

Sea-birds above him fly 
Bathed in the light ; 

Sunset along the sky 


Lingers through night. 


Northward the breezes bring 
Murmurs of blame ; 

Sea-voices muttering 
Whisper his name ; 

Waves that would quench it spring 
Over the flame. 


Far in the pallid west, 
Faded, forlorn,— 

While on the water’s breast 
Daylight is born— 

Baldur the loveliest 


Passes from morn. 


ARTHUR L. SALMON, 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE POETS AND NATURE. 


R. PHIL ROBINSON must shortly exhaust the subject of 
M the use the poets make of natural objects. After giving 
us “The Poets’ Birds” and “The Poets’ Beasts,” he now supplies 
“The Poets and Nature,”! or, in other words, the poets’ reptiles, 
fishes, and insects. Mr. Robinson has read carefully a large 
number of poets, those especially who have dealt most with natural 
history, and has made copious extracts. His commonplace books 
* must be “a sight to see.” From these stores he has produced three 
volumes, combining happily quaint fancy, penetrative insight, sound 
judgment, and great erudition. It is fair to hope that the treasure- 
house is not yet empty, and that further works of a similar class, and 
of equal merit, are forthcoming. The author acknowledges warmly 
enough in his preface the favour with which he has been received, 
and in his gratitude accepts as a compliment the manner in which 
certain writers have translated him to their own books a page at 
a time without any acknowledgment ; and finds no fault when 
chidden for not having done what he never aimed at doing, and 
what, indeed, never came within his scheme. He has, moreover, 
acting on the counsel given him, added to his book an index, the 
value of which is incontestable. 


THE Ports AND INSECTs. 


N dealing with reptiles, fishes, and insects, Mr. Robinson has not 
aimed at absolute completeness, having purposely left out some 

of the poets’ insects. I thus find no mention of the musquito, whose 
nocturnal drone and the accompanying bite must have stirred some 
poet to dithyrambic utterance. Wasps, too, are ignored, as are 
various other pests, domestic or exterior. The maggot, however, 
finds its place, and a portion of Southey’s admirable poem, “ The 
Filbert,” pleading for the life of the maggot within it, is happily 
quoted. Nowise disposed to accept authority is Mr. Robinson. If 
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there is one creature he will not have, it is the ant with its reputation 
for industry and virtue. Against the character thus gratuitously 
assigned it he makes fervent protest. Few morals drawn from 
natural history are so unfair as that which opposes to the “ industrious ” 
ant the “idle” butterfly. The most rudimentary knowledge of insect 
life is sufficient to show how unjust and meaningless is this. Just 
as busy is the butterfly, when fiitting from flower to flower, as the 
winged ant ; and the unwinged butterfly—z.e., the caterpillar—gets 
through its work with industry and despatch as exemplary as that of 
the wingless ant. Aggravating and disagreeable insects Mr. Robinson 
calls the ants, with no idea “ how work ought to be done, or that there 
is anything in life beyond the sordid routine of getting through a 
job, and, if possible, saving up. All they know about sunshine is that 
it makes them sweat.” On the other hand, “the butterflies—what 
gentlemen they are!” “Who,” asks Mr. Robinson in delightful 
banter, “has ever seen a butterfly that did not do its work properly, 
or, on the other hand, was in such a hurry that it had not time to 
be civil?” On the dragon-fly he is severe, calling it “the vulture, 
the shark, the wolf, the everything that is poetically dreadful to the 
insect world.” 


Mr. Puit ROBINSON ON SAURIANS AND SNAKES. 


OR the Saurian Mr. Robinson has little to say. His charity, large 

as it is, to the animal creation, and his admiration for most of 

God’s creatures, will not extract from him in its behalfa word of praise. 
It is not, he owns, a lovable beast. He has met him “ Jike a forest 
tree basking in the sun,” or crawling through reeds, and there was 
something in the demeanour of the thing that always made him long 
to kill it. “It lay flat,” he says, “with a sluggish affectation of 
humility that exasperated me, and bestirred itself with an air of help- 
lessness that was positively monstrous.” For snakes, though he takes 
their lives, he has a sneaking regard. His amusement, when he lived 
on the shores of the Great Salt Lake in Utah, was to go hunting for 
rattlesnakes with a forked stick. No difficulty and little, if any, 
danger appears to have attended the occupation. ‘The suicidal 
creature springs its alarum to let you know where it is. You then 
proceed to fix it with the fork, then with the heel of your boot or a 
stone you kill it, cutting off its rattle as a trophy.” The snake in such 
cases has no chance whatever, and makes no effort worth calling such 
to escape. The only thing that prevents the sport from ranking as 
cruelty is that the danger to human life, and especially child life, from 
rattlesnakes is so great that the killing of them becomes a public 
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service. While lecturing at the college in Agra he saw behind hima 
cobra, which the noise of his voice had attracted. It was as fine a speci- 
men as he had ever seen, with its head inflated to the full, its spectacles 
brilliantly white, and the sunlight striking in through the doorway 
across its burnished body. ‘My visitor,” says Mr. Robinson, “had 
raised itself as high as it could—something less than a foot—and was 
swaying from side to side in accurate rhythm, as if in a trance ; and 
in the uplift of the head, the proud drawing back of the neck, there 
was a positive majesty of bearing hardly conceivable in a poor worm 
some four feet long.” Admiration for the snake did not, however, 
protect its life. Turning to the class, Professor Robinson said : “ It is 
a very sacred animal, I know, but not in a lecture room. . . besides, 
the Government has placed a reward of fourpence-halfpenny on its 
head.” He tapped it accordingly on the head with his ruler while it 
was still continuing its sing-song oscillation, and threw it out of doors, 
where it was forthwith torn in half by a couple of kites. 


ERRORS IN NATURAL HISTORY OF THE POETs. 


AM sorry to find that the accuracy of the poets in dealing with 
| nature is not exemplary. Mr. Robinson is at no pains to 
conceal his opinion of their inaccuracy. It is somewhat sad to find 
that Wordsworth, whose long residence in the country and boasted 
familiarity with nature should have taught him better, is one of the 
gravest offenders. Again and again instances of inaccurate observa- 
tion are pointed out. After telling how 


My sister Emmeline and I 
Together chased the butterfly, 


Wordsworth goes on to describe one butterfly that was crimson and 
another that was green and gold. Neither of these insects could 
he by any chance have beheld in Great Britain. I have often 
thought, with some astonishment, of the errors in natural history 
that the Rev. Isaac Watts was allowed in his hymns to inculcate. 
The statement that birds in their little nests agree, though long 
accepted, now moves risibility. Fancy, however, the divine, for the 
sake of the moral, writing — 


How sweet is the rose! What a beautiful flower ! 
The glory of April and May. 


Not alone in this form of iniquity is he, however. Mr. Robinson 
shows us that there are few poets who are not offenders. Purposely, 
it may be supposed, our author gives us very little Shakespeare. 
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The allusions in the bard to these things have already been super- 
abundantly traced. Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Cowley, and other 
poets are laid under contribution, and a volume of inexhaustible 
freshness and delight has been written. I have read it myself with 
unbroken pleasure, and seriously counsel my readers to do likewise. 


Guy DE MAUPASSANT ON THINGS ENGLISH. 


HE ignorance concerning things English exhibited by most 
foreign writers, especially by those of Latin race, is a matter 

of constant comment. We in England know less concerning French 
language and ways than in our vanity we suppose, and make at 
times sufficiently startling errors. Compared with the ignorance with 
regard to ourselves which prevails among Frenchmen and Belgians, 
we are, however, surprisingly well informed. M. Guy de Maupassant, 
whose recent death has begotten a full measure of sympathy, stands so 
high in public estimation that one is not prepared to find him making 
mistakes as bad as those of men who, after a fortnight’s residence in 
Leicester Square, describe our ways, and analyse and appraise our 
literature. I have been reading some shorter stories of Maupassant in 
the lovely edition published by the Société des Bibliophiles Con- 
temporains. One of these gives perhaps the most curious picture of 
manners supposedly English that the world has yet seen. The story 
is narrated by what we may call an insurance agent, who goes from 
La Rochelle to visit a wreck off the island of Ré. The tide here, 
as at S. Malo and other places on the French western coast, runs 
with extreme rapidity, and the visitor is cautioned not to stay long. 
While alone on board he is startled by the arrival of visitors. They 
prove to be English folk—two girls, young and pretty, and their 
father. Conversing with the elder girl, by whom he is favourably 
impressed, our hero forgets the time, until he finds, with affright, 
that the wreck is moving with the advancing tide. Escape, but for 
an unexpected rescue which arrives, would be impossible, and the 
hero’s efforts are devoted to sheltering and fortifying the maiden of 
When the last gasp is at hand the girls and their 
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his preference. 
father stand up and slowly and solemnly sing “‘ God save the Queen 
Not unnaturally, the narrator looks upon the proceeding at first as 
somewhat dizarre. Ultimately he is?reconciled to it, and sees in it a 
kind of appropriateness and beauty. Were not the proof so easily ob- 
tained, I should scarcely expect to be believed in this statement. All is 
told, however, in solemn earnest ; and Maupassant, who takes himself 
seriously, will doubtless be so accepted by his public. 
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COMPLETION OF THE RoUGON-MAcQUART SERIES OF NOVELS. 


ZOLA has enjoyed the rarely-accorded privilege of witness- 

4 e ing the completion of what he regards as his life labour. 
The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft agley, 

says Burns, and few, indeed, are the cases in which a man can 
survey from without, perfect in every detail, the edifice it has been 
the ambition of his life to raise. Such triumphs are, of course, not 
unprecedented. Clarendon or Gibbon, looking at his completed 
history, must have felt the glow of triumph ; and the pious monk, 
when he had finished some task of transcription of, say, the 
“Legenda Aurea,” wrote on the final page “ Explicit, laus Deo,” or 
some other expression of contentment. A task such as M. Zola has 
accomplished is, however, more ambitious and more difficult than 
the compilation of a history or the transcription of a chronicle. In 
monkish days, moreover, the devotion of very many successive years, 
or even a lifetime, to a solitary task was more common than it can 
now be, when so many portals to knowledge or reputation are open 
to the worker. The labour M. Zola has accomplished can only be 
compared to that contemplated, and in part executed, by Balzac in 
his “ Comédie Humaine.” Much less ambitious than the scheme 
of his avowed master is that of the author of the score volumes 
beginning with “‘I.a Fortune des Rougon,” and ending with “ Le 
Docteur Pascal.” It is none the less sufficiently extensive, and its 
completion is a matter on which M. Zola is to be congratulated. 


“Dr. PASscAL.” 


N “Le Docteur Pascal,” of which an English translation by Mr. 
| Ernest A. Vizetelly has just seen the light, the history of five 
generations of the Rougon-Macquart family is summed up, and the 
family tree is given as an illustration to the volume. The close of 
the action takes place in the same place as its opening, namely, in the 
imaginary and happily-named Provencal town of Plassans. It is 
obviously impossible to deal with a scheme which extends over a 
score volumes, and aims at illustrating, through the vices and crimes 
of a single family, the story of the Second Empire from the coup d'état 
to Sedan. Each successive tale has, in the author’s estimate, the 
value of an historical document, and the last, summing up the whole, 
preaches the lesson of the influence of heredity as exemplified in the 
various members of the family. A great thinning of the various 
members naturally takes place. Mad and paralysed, Adélaide Fouqué, 
otherwise Aunt Dide, dies of fright in an asylum at the age of ros. 
Maxime expires as the story closes, and Serge Mouret—l’Abbé 
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Mouret—is spoken of as at the point of death. Charles Rougon, the 
son of Maxime, perishes at the age of sixteen by bleeding from the 
nose. For Antoine Macquart is reserved the most appalling of 
fates, seeing that he dies of combustion practically spontaneous, the 
result of alcoholism. One more victim to the ‘‘scythe of death,” as 
in the translation it is called, is Pascal Rougon, the hero of the con- 
cluding story and the biographer of the family. His death is the 
result of heart disease. Death thus exacts a fair toll from the 
characters, thirty-two in all, who constitute the family. Dr. Pascal, 
with his disinterested labours and his sexagenarian love for his niece 

a new Abishag to a scientific David—is intended to be the most 
sympathetic. Clotilde, his mistress, who still lives, is also a lovable 
creature, though vague and colourless. She has, by Dr. Pascal, a 
child unnamed as yet and but three months of age, concerning whom 
is the pregnant inquiry, what will it be ? 


M. ZOoLa. 


“ JT T’S dogged as does it,” says an old proverb. Doggedness 
certainly is responsible for the accomplishment of M. Zola’s 
task. In the possession of an end for which he resolutely strives 
has lain, as M. Zola has himself stated, the secret of his force. 
Undeterred by any obstacle, conventional or sentimental, he proceeds 
to that end with a passionlessness recalling that of his great master 
Balzac, and with a taste for coarseness more resolute, since less 
justifiable, than that of Rabelais. Into the moral questions M. Zola 
opens out I will not enter. His taste for dragging his readers 
needlessly through sewer and cesspool is a matter for regret. 
Neither immorality nor uncleanness is there in his latest work. The 
relations between Dr. Pascal and Clotilde, though unfamiliar and 
repulsive here, beget no great scandal on the continent. For the 
rest, the story is pathetic, harrowing even, and the central figure 
appeals to one with the directness of a Pére Goriot or a Cousin 
Pons. One is occasionally reminded of Ibsen, and the latest work 
has a measure of the provinciality with which the Norwegian poet is 
charged. In more than one respect “ Doctor Pascal” reminds one of 
“ Ghosts.” The questions of heredity discussed are the same ; there 
is a like amount of moral obliquity ; and there is the curious fact 
that in both cases a hospital is erected as a means of hushing up 
family scandals. These things are, of course, public property, 
and no charge of borrowing is brought against either writer. The 
resemblance, in fact, constitutes merely a proof that those who 
diagnose our diseased nature find, as was to be expected, the same 
symptoms. SYLVANUS URBAN. 





